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Potes. 


TOTTEL’S ‘MISCELLANY,’ 
SIR ANTONY ST. LEGER, AND SIR 
JOHN HARRINGTON THE ELDER. 


THE reason why s0 little progress has been 
made in discovering the authors and history 
of many of the unclaimed poems in Tottel 
is not the difficulty of research or want of 
material, but lack of interest in the matter. 
It seems almost shameful that a piece by 
Chaucer should have lain undiscovered in 
this collection of songs and sonnets for more 
than 350 years, despite the fact that the 
- book is in almost everybody’s hands and 
that Chaucer’s work is so well known. And 
as regards material, there is no lack of it, 
for in those old days most people of culture, 
especially those about Court, used verse as a 
common medium to circulate their thoughts 
and opinions of things amongst each other, 
with the result that to-day we possess an 
enormous mass of the poetry they wrote, 
much in print, but still more in manuscript. 





It ought not, therefore, to be impossible to 
name the authors of poems in Tottel and in 
similar miscellanies, especially as names are 
sometimes appended to the fugitive pieces 
that passed privately from hand to hand, 
and that the originals of other pooms are to 
be found at times in the works of well-known 
writers. 

I will try to show now that the search for 
such authors is sometimes only a surface 
matter, as in the case of Chaucer’s poem, 
and that Tottel is no more to be trusted 
than other miscellanies of the same charac- 
ter. Tottel’s ascriptions to Surrey are 
accepted for gospel, and he would be a hardy 
man who would dispute them without over- 
whelming evidence of a contrary character. 
The strange thing about it all is that the 
evidence against Tottel has been available 
for more than a hundred years, and has been 
passed by because a meddling editor, who 
did not know the value of evidence, chose 
deliberately to put it in the background as 
much as possible, and to substitute for it 
matter which he had picked up in odd 
corners. But I am anticipating, and will 
return to this side of my subject a little 
later. 

There is no doubt whatever as to the pert 
played by Sir Antony St. Leger in Tottel. 
He it was who wrote the epitaph on Sir 
Thomas Wyatt the Elder, Tottel, p. 228 :— 

Lo dead he lives, that whilome lived here, &c. 
The only strange thing about the matter is 
that Dr. Nott and others should print the 
epitaph as the composition of Sir Antony 
St. Leger, and fail to notice that it appears 
amongst the ‘“ Uncertain Authors’ in 
Tottel. There are two versions of this 
epitaph, the one printed in the ‘ Works of 
Wyatt,’ Aldine Poets, p. 236, reading as 
under :— 

Sir Antonie Sentleger of Sir T. Wyatt. 

Thus lieth the dead, that whilome lived here 

Among the dead that quick go to the ground ; 

Though he be dead, yet doth he quick appear 

By immortal fame that death cannot confound 

His life for aye, his fame in trump shall sound. 

Though he be dead, yet is he thus alive : 
No death that life from Wyatt can deprive. 

Dr. Nott’s version corresponds word for 
word with the epitaph printed in Tottel, his 
heading only being different :— 

An Epitaph 


on 
Sir Thomas Wyatt the Elder, the Wise, the 
arned, 
and the Good, 
By Sir Anthony St. Lieger. 
Sir Antony St. Leger, then, takes his place 
by the side of Chaucer as one of the authors 
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who had a hand in Tottel. It is interesting 
to find that it was to another “ Anthony 


Sentleger, of Oakham, in Kent, Esq.,” 
that Massinger dedicated ‘The Unnatural 
Combat.’ Massinger states that this 


Anthony’s father, Sir Warbam Sentleger, 
was ‘a master, for his pleasure, in poetry,” 
and that father and son were generous 
patrons of men of his profession. 

I turn back now to where I cut myself 
short, to deal with the claims of Sir John 
Harington the Elder. 

In 1804 Thomas Parke edited a new 
version of ‘ Nuge Antique,’ which had been 
compiled from family MSS. by the Rev. 
Henry Harrington, some twenty years or more 
previously. Parke thought he could improve 
upon Harington by adding fresh matter 
to ‘Nuge Antique, and no doubt he did 
so; but his improvements went too far, for 
he left out of his edition of the work several 
interesting pieces of ancient prose as well as 
all poems printed by Harington which he 
had traced to Tottel’s ‘ Miscellany.” With- 
out staying to examine the headings of 
some of these poems, and ignoring altogether 
the circumstance that the readings of the 
Harington poems differed in many points, 
and are in several instances more correct 
than those in Tottel, he bundled them 
out and took credit to himself for having 
performed a very smart piece of work. 
Parke’s act was nothing less than a 
piece of vandalism, for it turns out that 
not only was the old ‘Nuge Antique’ 
compiled from MSS. in the handwriting of 
the two Sir John Haringtons, but that these 
MSS. put Tottel and ‘The Paradise of Daintie 
Devices’ right where they are wrong; and, 
moreover, they prove that the older Haring- 
ton was a poet of no mean order, and the 
author of at least four of the Tottel poems, 
one of which has been given wrongly to the 
Earl of Surrey, besides being the writer of a 

iece which is paraded in ‘ The Paradise of 

aintie Devices’ above the signature of 
Lord Vaux. 

When I saw the value of the Harington 
evidence, I asked myself, Why has not this 
been made use of before? Why has not 
Sir John Harington been added to the 
list of Tottel’s authors ? And how do editors 
of Surrey’s poems reconcile their author’s 
claim to a poem which Sir John Harington 
expressly declared to be his own and written 
by him at a certain time and in peculiar 
circumstances ? It would seem _ that 
Parke’s ignorant meddling had been but too 


successful, and that his edition of ‘ Nuge | é 
| last two lines of the ‘Nuge Antique’ poem, 


Antique’ had swamped the Harington 





version of the work, for editors of Surrey and 
Wyatt ignore the existence of the latter, or 
only consult it when it suits their purpose 
to do so. 

There is a piece in ‘The Paradise of 
Daintie Devices’ which commences 


The life is long, which loathsomely doth last, &c. 


The compiler has signed this poem ‘“‘ D. 8.,’’ 
and it has been assumed _ that the 
initials belong to Dr. Sands, or Sandys, who 
afterwards became Archbishop of York. I 
have never seen any proof advanced that 
Dr. Sands had written or was capable of 
writing verse, and the younger Sir John 
Harington, in his ‘ Additions’ to Bishop 
Godwin’s ‘ Catalogue of Bishops,’ does not 
give the least hint of such a thing, although he 
seems to have been intimately acquainted with 
his life and with the doings of members of 
Dr. Sands’s family. He may, however, 
have dabbled in poetry in his early days, 
though it seems very strange that the young 
Sir John Harington does not say so: the 
point is that the poem referred to just 
previously was not written by anybody 
owning the initials “D.S.,” but was by Sir 
John Harington the Elder. The paternity 
of the poem is not open to the least doubt, 
for Sir John Harington tells us when he 
wrote it, and where. In ‘Nuge Antique’ 
it is printed thus :— 

Elegy wrote in the Tower by John 
Haryngton, confined with the Princess 
Elizabeth, 1554. 
me is long, which lothsomely dothe last, 

¢. 


Parke did not know that this poem was 
also in Tottel, among the ‘ Uncertain 
Authors,” and therefore he copied it from 
Harington’s book, and enabled me to see at 
once that he had been bungling all through. 
The Tottel poem occurs in Arber, pp. 129- 
130, and contains three stanzas not in 
‘Nuge Antique’; and the version of it in 
‘The Paradise of Daintie Devices’ has the 
same number of stanzas as Tottel, although 
Tottel and ‘Nugeze Antique’ agree in parts 
where both differ from ‘The Paradise of 
Daintie Devices.’ An instance of this is to 
be found in the following stanza, which 
‘England’s Parnassus’ copied from Tottel 
and ranged under ‘‘ Death’’ :— 

Death is a port, whereby we passe to joy. 

Life is a lake, that drowneth all in pain. 

Death is so dere, it ceaseth all annoy. 

Life is so leude, that all it yeldes is vayn. 

And as by life to bondage man is braught : 

Even so likewise by death was fredome wraught, 


There are only small differences in the 
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whereas ‘The Paradise of Daintie Devices’ 
has several verbal changes :— 

Death is the doore whereby we drawe to joye, 

Life is a lake that drowneth all in paine : 

Death is so dole it seaseth all awaie, &c. 

‘England’s Parnassus’ makes matters 
worse by ascribing its quotation to the Ear] 
of Surrey, thus proving once again how un- 
reliable are some of the signatures in these 
old anthologies. 

This evidence establishes the elder Haring- 
ton’s claim to one poem in Tottel’s ‘‘ Un- 
certain Authors.” CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ARREST OF LOUIS XVI. 


Wuen Louis XVI. was recognized, at 
Varennes, in his abortive attempt to Vee 
into Belgium, Sauce, Attorney of the 
Commune (or Maire), drew up a procés 
verbal of the arrest, which has been carefully 
preserved in the municipal archives, and 
previous to 1855 it had been transcribed 
by Lamartine only. But in that year 
the Rev. G. M. Musgrave was allowed 
to take a copy, of which he has given the 
condensed substance, “without a single 
alteration,” in the following translation :— 


The 23rd of June, 1791, Varennes. 


The first Procés Verbal of the arrest of the King and 
of the Royal Family at Varennes. 


There are scenes in life which the feelings of 
men can far more accurately realize than their 
thoughts, and the impressions left by which ex- 
haust all the conceptions of the most lively 
imagination. Of such a nature was the scene of 
which this town has just been rendered the 
theatre. 

On Tuesday, 2lst of June, at 11 P.m., the 
Attorney-General of the Commune was suddenly 
informed by a courier [Drouet] from St. Mene- 
hould, that two carriages, which it was found 
impracticable to detain at Clermont, would shortly 
arrive at Varennes, and it was believed that they 
contained a charge in trust very precious to 
every French heart. Upon the arrival of these 
carriages almost immediately afterwards, the 
Attorney-General of the Commune demanded 
of the party inside their passports. A passport 
was handed over to him bearing the signature 
of Montmorin, and granted to the Baroness de 
Kroff and family, en route to Franckfort. 

The night was dark, and the townspeople were 
astir ; and the Attorney-General took occasion to 
observe to these yet unknown parties in the two 
carriages, that the disturbance thus arisen, the | 
darkness of the night, and consideration for their | 
safety dictated the course of not pursuing their | 
journey at this hour, and he suggested their accom- 
panying him to his own residence. 

They were eleven in all: five in one carriage, 
two in another, and four on horseback, as escorts. | 








Having alighted at the Attorney-General’s 
house, they stated that it was their intention 
to go to Montmédy, not to Franckfort; and as 
though French hearts, ever wont to hold in dear 
regard the person of their king, were certain to 
recognize his presence, directly the demonstra- 
tions of love and respect we so earnestly mani- 
fested were offered, he exclaimed :— 

“Yes, Iam the King: There is the Queen and 
the Royal Family! I am come to reside among 
you, in the bosom of my children :—I am not 
abandoning them.”’ 

The tender sympathy and emotion of all 

arties present blending with that expressed by 
he King, the monarch and his august family 
condescended to embrace all the citizens who 
were in the apartment, and to receive from them, 
in turn, the same manifestations of their lively 
and heartfelt affectionateness. At this moment 
an individual arrived, stating himself to be an 
aide-de-camp of Monsieur de Bouillé [Marquis, 
governor of Metz and Alsace], and demanding 
to speak to the King. Being introduced by the 
Attorney-General of the Commune, and asked 
by the King what his name was, he replied :— 

“1 am Coquillard.”’ [Goguelot.] 

** Well and good,” said the King. 
are we going ?”’ 

“IT await your orders, Sire.” 

And the orders were given with concurrence 
of the Attorney-General and this officer. 

The King, nevertheless, manifested anxiety 
to set off, and at several intervals asked if his 
horses were ready. A mob of townspeople, and 
of the inhabitants of the immediately adjoining 
villages, had, meanwhile, begun to crowd the 
streets of Varennes; and the intelligence of the 
King’s arrival had been conveyed even to distant 
localities... There was a general rush, akin to all 
those impulses of joy and tender anxiety with 
which, in the midst of loud expressions of eager- 
ness, a large. family would make such feelings 
known, upon finding a father who had been long 
missing, and whom they dreaded losing again ! 

The municipal officers of the town felt that they 
had only to direct the King’s attention to such a 
spectacle—such a scene of moving sympathies 
and disquietude—to awaken the kindly feelings 
of his heart. They urged that, loved as he was 
by his people, his throne was in all their hearts— 
his name in all their mouths ; but that the place 
of his abode was Paris, to which capital the 
anxious and urgent prayers of the provinces, 
at the present period of discord and alarm, were 
calling back their chief, and all the citizens their 
sire; that the safety of the State depended on the 
completion of the scheme of the Constitution, 
and the safety of the Constitution itself was 
vitally connected with his return; that blest as 
they were in the existence of his personal virtues, 
the French people felt their individual happiness 
derivable from his own personal well-being ; and 
that their acutely feeling and affectionate hearts 
would never recognize the pledge and assurance 
of such felicity, but in the inseparable participation 
of its enjoyment with him. 

Meanwhile a detachment of the Hussars of 
Lauzun arrived, thrown with all precipitation 
into Varennes. Another, a German regiment, 
that had been in garrison at Stenay, and a troop 
from the neighbourhood, were reported to be on 
their way.™The first-named evinced the most 
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amicable feelings towards their fellow-citizens. 
After repeated demands on the part of the 
King [as to pursuing his journey], the municipal 
officers held a general council, when, just as they 
were assembling, an aide-de-camp from Monsieur 
de La Fayette [colonel of the National Guards of 
Paris] arrived in the town, bringing a decree 
of the Assembly, or rather, it might be said, of the 
prayers and wishes of all France, that the King 
should return. The townspeople urgently be- 
sought the King to consider what bloodshed and 
misery might result from his departure, and what 
happiness would ensue on his return—that all 
Paris, the National Assembly, and France at 
large, would greet with the most enviable welcome 
this fresh assurance of the love he bore to his 
people. 

Yielding, at length, to these passionate and 
urgent expressions of public feeling, the King 
and royal family consented to set off; and 
towards half-past ten o’clock in the forenoon 
{? 6 a.m.], and amidst those exclamations of the 
multitude which it is so affecting to hear when they 
issue from combined feelings of liberty and loyal 
attachment, the party drove off, surrounded by 
a considerable number of the townspeople on 
horseback, and by the National Guard, muster- 
ing, on this occasion, for the purpose rather of 
gracing such a triumph of deep feelings, than of 
constituting a mere personal protection. 

The municipal officers who accompanied them 
as far as Clermont were....[Here follow several 
names.]—Musgrave, ‘A Pilgrimage into Dauphiné,’ 
1857, vol. 1, pp. 206-12. 

Asecond procés verbal was drawn up, which 
contains some variations from the first, 
having been ordered by the National 
Assembly. F. H 





GRAY’S ‘ELEGY’: 
TRANSLATIONS AND PARODIES. 
See 2 S. xii. 128; 3S. i. 112, 197, 220, 

255, 339, 355, 398, 432; ii. 17, 55, 199; 
6 S. vii. 107; 1x. 509; x. 37, 112, 239 ; 
8S. ii. 44; 9S. vil. 8; 10S. ii. 175; v. 406. 
II. ParopiEs AND IMITATIONS. 
(Concluded from p. 145.) 


English. 
‘The Pettiffogger.’ In Town- 
Reprinted by Hamilton, 


J. B. Fisher. 
Talk, in 1819 or earlier. 


op cit., pp. 25-6. 

‘The Foundlings.’ 4to, London, 1763. 

‘The Gambler.’ In Egan’s ‘ Book of Sports,’ 
1832. Reprinted by Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 27-8, 

Geoffrey Gimcrack, pseud. ‘Dry Goods: an 
Elegy.’ In ‘Gimcrackiana, or Fugitive Pieces 
on Manchester Men and Manners,’ Manchester, 
1833. Reprinted by Hamilton, op. cit., p. 28. 

‘Gray’s Elegy [a Parody].’ (Written in the 
Rooms of the Geographical Society, in the 
Presence of Du Chaillu’s Collections.) In Punch, 
1861, xli. 7. 

‘Gray’s Elegy. 
Punch, 2 September, 1882. 
ton, op. cit., p. 38. 

H. See above under Corporal Trim. 


(In an Irish Prison.)’ In 
Reprinted by Hamil- 





M. W. H. ‘ Elegy written in a City Church- 
yard.’ In Hood’s Magazine, 1848, pp. 555-8. 

Edward Hamley. ‘Reflections in Netley 
Abbey.’ In his ‘Poems of Various Kinds.’ 
London, 1796. 

Sir George Hayes. ‘A Temple Elegy.’ Lon- 
don, [1870°?]. The British Museum Catalogue, 
until corrected by the writer, ascribed this to 
William Hayes. Reprinted in ‘ Hayesiana,’ 
London, [1891]. 

H. Headley. ‘A Parody of Gray’s Elegy 
written in a Country Church-Yard; the Author 
Leaving Trinity College, Oxford, [1786].’ In his 
‘Poetical Works,’ London, 1808, pp. 24-9. 
When and where was this first published ? 

Hortensius. ‘ Elegy written in a Lingering 
Illness.” In The European Magazine, 1791, 
xx. 305-6. 

Hotspur. ‘ Elegy in a London Theatre, not 
by Gray.’ In Bentley’s Miscellany, 1843, xiii. 
554-5. Cf. 3S. i. 398. 

H. P. Houghton. ‘ An Evening Contemplation 
in a French Prison.’ London, 1809. Reprinted 
by Hamilton, op. cit., p. 43. 

* An Imitation of Gray’s Elegy....Intended to 
Cheer and Animate the Spirits, instead of De- 
pressing Them,’ &c. [London? 1860?] The 
British Museum copy is marked 11643. g. 35. 

‘An Imitation of Mr. Grey’s Ode,’ &c. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1775, xlv. 491. 

J. ‘Elegy. Written in Drury-lane Theatre.’ 
In The Poetical Register, 1808-9, vii. 361-5. 

O. Jaques. ‘The Funeral. An Elegy.’ 
The London Chronicle, 12-15 April, 1766, p. 356. 

Edward Jerningham. ‘An _ Elegy written 
among the Ruins of an Abbey.’ London, 1765. — 


In 


In 


Same. ‘The Magdalens.’ 2nd ed. London, 
1763. 
Same. ‘The Nunnery.’ In The Repository, 


1777, ii. 65-70. 

‘Lament of the Eminent One.’ In The Figaro, 
6 October, 1875. Reprinted by Hamilton, op. 
cit., p. 34. 

‘Legs in Tattersall’s Yard.’ In The Spirit 
of the Age, 1828. Reprinted by Hamilton, op. cit., 
pp. 46-7. 

‘Lord Mayor’s Day. A Mock Elegy.’ In 
The New Foundling Hospital for Wit, vol. v. 





1786. Reprinted by Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 43—4. 
‘Love Elegy. Written at College, Ox- 
ford.’ In ‘The Poetical Calendar,’ 2nd _ ed., 


1763, v. 119-21. 

Robert Lovell. ‘The Decayed Farm-House.’ 
In his ‘ Poetical Works,’ London, 1808, pp. 31-4. 

‘Lucubrations in an Apothecary’s Shop.’ In 
The Mirror, iv. 459. 

‘A Lunatic Parody.’ In Fun, 1 April, 1865. 
Reprinted by Hamilton, op. cit., p. 33. 

A. W. Mackenzie. ‘ Elegy written in a Country 


Rink.’ In ‘ Idyls of the Rink,’ 2nd ed., London, 
1877. Reprinted by Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 35-6, 
Marcus. ‘ Epitaph.’ In The London Chro- 


nicle, 27-29 July, 1769 ; reprinted in Ackermann’s 
‘ History of the University of Cambridge,’ i. 75. 

W. Mason. ‘An Elegy in a Churchyard in 
South Wales.’ At the moment of writing this 
is not accessible to me. 

‘Meditations on Mr. Barry’s New Houses of 
Parliament.’ In Punch, 1844, vii. 150. 

Edward Moore. ‘ An Elegy written among the 
Ruins of a Nobleman’s Seat in Cornwall.’ In 

The Poetical Calendar,’ 2nd ed., 1763, viii. 88-90. 
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William H. Murray. In his ‘ Occasional and 
Farewell Addresses,’ Edinburgh, 181, pp. 69-70. 
Cf. 3S. i. 255. 

N. ‘ Elegy written in a Grub-street Garret.’ 
In The Trifler, 1788, i. 65-8. 

S. N. ‘An Elegy written in Kensington 
Garden, August, 1787.’ In The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, December, 1787, Ivii. 1107-8. Loosely 
imitative. 

‘ Newall’s Buildings.’ In The Free Lance, 
Manchester. Date desired. Reprinted by Hamil- 
ton, op. cit., p. 42. 

‘Night Thoughts.’ In The Man in the Moon, 
gy c. 1848. Reprinted by Hamilton, op. cit., 
p- ° 

Omicron. ‘Imitation of Gray. Epitaph on 
Pic Nic, written in a Newsman’s Shop.’ In The 
Morning Post (date ?); reprinted in The Spirit 
of the Public Journals, 1803, vii. 142. 

An Oxonian. See above under Duncombe. 
one: P. ‘ Elegy written at Florence.’ Geneva, 

785. 

Stephen Panting. ‘Four Elegies.’ In ‘ The 
Poetical Calendar,’ 2nd ed., 1763, viii. 20-34. 

‘A Paraphrase on Gray’s Elegy, written on the 
Unfortunate Catastrophe of the late Mr. Henry 
Weston, who was Executed for Forgery, July, 
1796.’ London, 1796, 4to. 

‘Parnell-egy written in a Westminster Palace- 
Yard.’ In Moonshine, 30 April, 1887. Reprinted 
by Hamilton, op cit., pp. 38-9. 

‘ Parody of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard.’ In The British Press, 14 September, 1812. 
Cf. 3S. i. 356. 

‘ Passage from Lord Grey’s Elegy.’ In Punch, 
10 September, 1881. 

Thomas Penrose. ‘The Curate. A Fragment.’ 
In The Gentleman’s Magazine, February, 1782, 
lii. 86-7. 

‘A Perversion.’ In Hamilton, op. cif., p. 42. 

‘A Political Parody.’ In The British Press, 
14 September, 1812. Reprinted by Hamilton, 
op. cit.. pp. 39-40. 

‘The Political Passing Bell: an Elegy written 
in a Country Meeting House, 1789.’ Boston, 1789. 

Abr. Portal. ‘A Morning Elegy.’ In ‘The 
Poetical Calendar,’ 2nd ed., 1763, xii. 65-8.— 
‘An Evening Elegy.’ In same, pp. 69-72. 

J. T. R. ‘ Nightly Thoughts in the Temple.’ 
Printed with L. D.’s translation, Chatham, 1806. 
Did it appear earlier ? 

Ww. + “The Long Vacation.’ In part in 
‘Doings in London,’ 1828. Also in The Mirror, 
28 May, 1831, and in Hamilton, op. cit., pp. 23-4. 

W. Hamilton Reid. ‘ Elegy on the Waste near 
the Charter-House.’ In The European Magazine, 
1791, xx. 306-7. 

‘Ruined Halls.’ In Punch, 1852, xxii. 255. 

S. ‘An Elegy written in St. Stephen’s Chapel.’ 
In The European Magazine, 1798, xxxiii. 189-91. 

J. S. ‘An Elegy. Written at the Approach 
of Spring.’ In ‘ The Poetical Calendar,’ 2nd ed., 
1764 (sic), iii. 5-8. 

‘The Scales.’ In Quads (date ?). Two stanzas 
quoted by Hamilton, op. cit., p. 42. 

‘The S.K. King’s Requiem.’ In Truth, 11 
November, 1886. Reprinted by Hamilton, p. 38. 

‘ Supplement to Gray’s Elegy in a Church Yard.’ 
First appeared anonymously in an American 
newspaper ; quoted by Stephen Collett (=Thomas 
Byerly) in ‘ Relics of Literature,’ London, 1823. 

Theoderit. ‘Elegy on a Quid of Tobacco.’ 
In ‘ The Annual Anthology,’ 1799, pp. 19-21. 


Ds 





William T. Thomas (pseud. W. T. Moncrieff). 
‘Prison Thoughts. Elegy written in the King’s 
Bench,’ &c. London, 1821. 

C. E. Tisdall. ‘ Elegy on a Favourite Washer- 
woman, Mrs. Bridget Mulligan.’ In The Elocu- 
tionist, 15 July, 1882. Reprinted by Hamilton, 
p. 48. 

Togatus, pseud. ‘An Elegy written in the 
Long Vacation.’ In The Gownsman, 7 January, 
1831. Also in Hamilton, p. 26. 

Horace Twiss. ‘ Elegiac Stanzas on Returning 
at Daybreak from a Ball at Lady ’s.’ In his 
*‘ Posthumous Parodies and other Pieces,’ London, 
1814, pp. 49-58. 

Y. ‘Elegy on Mr. Maurice Evans.’ In The 
European Magazine, 1782, i. 66-7. 

Sir William Young. ‘The Camp.’ In 3 S. i. 
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French. 

Louis de Fontanes. ‘Le jour des morts dans 
une campagne.’ In Le Magasin Encyclopédique, 
1796, and reprinted in book form. One passage 
imitates a stanza of the ‘ Elegy.’ 


Latin. 

Quidam. ‘ Fragments of—Not a Translations 
but—a Loose Distant Imitation of Gray’s Elegy. 
In The Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 1822, 
xcii. i. 72. 

I have given in each case the earliest 
edition known to me, and shall be glad to 
learn of any earlier editions; also of any 
other parodies or imitations. 

CLARK S. NorTHUP. 

Munich. 





REFORM OF THE CALENDAR.—‘N. & Q.’ 
has contained many notes on changes and 
reforms in the calendar, therefore it may be 
well to put on record the following, which 
appeared in The Daily Telegraph of 24 Febru- 
ary :— 


REFORM OF THE CALENDAR. 
A NEW BANK HOLIDAY. 


Mr. R. Pearce’s bill for the reform of the 
calendar, the text of which was issued yesterday, 
has for its object the regularising of the quarters 
of the year, the adjustment of the days of the 
week and of the month, and the fixing of Easter 
Day and other Bank Holidays and dates depending 
upon Easter. 

To this end the first day of the year will be a 
Bank Holiday, called New Year’s Day, but it is 
not to be reckoned as a day of the week or of the 
month or quarter. In other words, it will dis- 
appear from the calendar, and Jan. 2 will become 
Jan. 1. 

The effect of this arrangement will be that the 
year will consist of 364 days, and hence will be 
divisible into four equal quarters of ninety-one 
days each, and into fifty-two weeks of seven days 
each. Each quarter will contain exactly thirteen 
weeks, divided into two months of thirty days 
each and one of thirty-one. Each day of the 
month will always fall on the same day of the 
week.j 
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Ordinary quarter days will not be interfered 
with, and special provisions, as in the Calendar 
Act, 1750, will preserve days of payment, delivery 
of goods, expiration of leases, &c., and coming of 
age. 

To preserve the symmetry of the new system, 
February will be docked of its extra day in leap 
years, and another new Bank Holiday, to be 
known as Leap Year Day, will be inserted between 
the last day of June and the first day of July. 
It also will not count as a day of the week, month, 
or quarter. 

NO MOVEABLE FEASTS. 

Beginning in 1912, Easter Sunday and all the 
moveable fasts, feasts, and dates dependent upon 
it will be fixed so as to fall in every year on the 
same day of the same month, as well as on the same 
day of the week. The proposed dates are as 
follows :— 


Ash Wednesday Feb. 29. 
Good Friday .. April 12. 
Easter Sunday April 14. 


Easter Monday April 15. 
Whit Sunday June 3. 
Whit Monday June 4. 
Christmas Day, Dec. 25, will always be on a 

Monday. 

Under the new system, March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December will consist of thirty-one 
days, and each of the other eight months of thirty. 

It is proposed that the reformed calendar shall 
apply, not only to the United Kingdom, but to all 
his Majesty’s Dominions. 

The bill is backed by Sir William Bull, Mr. R. 

Harcourt, Sir J. H. Dalziel, and Sir Albert Spicer. 


BARRULE. 
Firoop Svuperstitions.—An odd_ belief 
still lingers among the Warwickshire 


peasantry that a flood follows when swans 
wander along the highway. A brood of 
nearly full-grown cygnets recently acquired 
the habit of leaving the upper part of the 
Avon and walking down the Warwick Road, 
here to join the river at a lower point. This 
act is said to have caused a high flood a few 
months ago. Another local theory is that 
the death of the sovereign brings on a flood, 
as witness the highest flood recorded in 
1901, and the last serious one in 1910. 
Wm. JAGGARD. 


“T Fecs.”’ — Translating ‘ Pegasus in 
Harness,’ in his version of Schiller’s ‘ Poems 
and Ballads,’ Lord Lytton makes Hodge 
on the mountain top express himself thus :— 

‘* I fegs,” the farmer cries, ‘‘ what next ? 

This helter-skelter sport will never do, 

But break him in yet I ’ll endeavour to.” 
Such is the reading of the ‘“‘ Knebworth 
Edition,” 1875, and of the reprint issued 
in “The Universal Library ’’ of 1887 under 


the editorship of Prof. Henry Morley. 
‘I fegs ” as thus given has all the appear- 
ance of being an assertion made in the first 





‘person, whereas it is an asseveration equi- 


valent to “In faith,’”’ and should take the 
form ‘I’ fegs.”” In the ‘ Archaic Diction- 
ary’ Halliwell duly enters ‘“ Fegs. In 
faith! South”; and Jamieson includes 
the word, with definition and illustrations, 
in the ‘Scottish Dictionary.’ Jamieson 
likewise gives the variants “‘ faik,” ‘‘ faiks,”’ 
and ‘“‘ faikins,’”’ and writes :— 

‘‘T’ fake (provine. E.) is evidently the same ; 
thus expl. by Thoresby, ‘ Faith (an oath)’; 
Ray’s Lett., p. 327. A. Bor. ‘7 fakins, in faith ; 
an asseveration ’; Grose.”’ 

It may be added that, if the pronunciation 
of the phrase now current in parts of the 
Scottish Lowlands were phonetically tran- 
scribed, the expression would take the form 
used by Lord Lytton’s Hodge. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


WuiteE Meats: Wics: AFTERNOONING.— 
These words occur in the Rev. J. Gother’s 
sermon for Quinquagesima Sunday (ed. 
1718): 

‘* In this Nation it is not permitted, at Collation, 
to eat any kind of Fish or Whit-meats; that is, 
Eggs, Cheese, Milk or Butter: Cakes and Wigs 
are customary, tho’ not made without some 
Butter....As for the Quantity....I think the 
most general Rule may be, of eating as much as 
comes to the Quantity of an Afternooning at 
other times of the Year [than Lent].” LB 


In Buack AND Wuite.—The ‘N.E.D.’ 
furnishes no early instance of this exact 
phrase, though ‘‘ under white and black”’ 
is cited from ‘Much Ado,’ V. i. 314 (1599). 
It is, therefore, probable that Ben Jonson 
first uses the expression in 1598: 

“Cob. O, he has basted me rarely, sumptu- 
ously ! but I have it here in black and white, 
[pulls oul the warrant] for his black and blue, 
shall pay him.’’—* Every Man in his Humour,’ 
iv. 3 (Gifford’s Edition, p. 20). 

RicHarD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 





Capiz = Capprr. — The ‘N.E.D.’ gives 


cawdy in 1730 for what is now called a 


caddie, and a quotation of about 1774 for 
the equivalent cadie. An earlier instance 
than the latter is to be found in The London 


| Morning Penny Post of 22-24 July, 1751, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| which recorded, under the heading ‘ Scot- 
‘land,’ that 


‘“* Last week one Duncan Grant, a discharged 
soldier, who has passed here sometime as a 
Street Cadie, was sentenced by the Magistrates 
(for imposing on a Gentleman who sent him to 
Market to buy Half a Dozen Herrings, who cost 
Sixpence, but he averred they cost a Shilling, 


| Which he caused the Gentleman to pay) to be 
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imprisoned in the Tolbooth till Wednesday next’ 
and that Day to be taken from thence, and put 
on the Pillory, to stand for the Space of an Hour, 
with half a Dozen Herrings about his Neck, and 
thereafter to be banished the City and Liberties 
for ever.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to thera direct. 


TERRACE.—When was this name first 
applied to a row of houses, on a site more 
or less elevated above the level of the street 
or road, or on the face of a slope? When 
were such “terraces” first introduced in 
London, Bath, Edinburgh, and other cities 
or towns? A correspondent thinks that 
they date to a little later than the Napoleonic 
wars. I should be glad of examples, with 
reference before 1839. This I think is the 
latest of the many senses of the word, which 
in the sense of the ambulatory or gallery 
round a cloister open on the inner side, as 
at Magdalen and New Colleges, Oxford, is 
found in 15—. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“SECULAR TREES.’—The new edition of 
Webster’s dictionary gives “secular oaks ”’ 
as an example of the use of the adjective in 
the sense ‘‘aged, centuried.” I have a 
quotation dated 1876 from Sir Richard 
Burton for ‘“ secular trees,’ and several of 
the same kind from later writers. Can any 
earlier instances of this use be found in 
English, or is it a recent Gallicism ? The 
closely related sense “lasting through ages”’ 
has, of course, long been common. — 

Henry BrapDiey. 


‘““SEDULOUS APE.’’—Where does this ex- 
| commay occur ? I have an impression that 

have met with it either in Milton’s prose 
or in Sir Thomas Browne, but cannot recall 
the context. HENRY BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 

[Used by Stevenson in ‘ A College Magazine.’] 


** SEEKERS,” RELIGious Srecr.—I wish 
to know where I can find the fullest and 
clearest account of the religious sect known 
as, or calling themselves, ‘‘ the Seekers ’?— 
a set to which Sir H. Vane the younger 
belonged. Is there any book which under- 


takes to give an account of the various reli- 
gious sects which sprang up in the time of the 
J. WILLCOOK. 


Commonwealth ? 





Macau.Lay’s ALLusIons. — Macaulay, in 
the essay on Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes,’ 
has this paragraph on the vagaries of super- 
stition :— 

‘* We have seen men, not of mean intellect or 

neglected education, but qualified by their talents 
and acquirements to attain eminence either in 
active or speculative pursuits—well-read scholars, 
expert logicians, keen observers of life and manners 
—prophesying, interpreting, talking unknown 
tongues, working miraculous cures, coming down 
with messages from God to the House of 
Commons.”’ 
I shall be glad of suggestions as to what 
persons Macaulay had in his mind. The 
‘cures,’ I presume, were those of Prince 
Hohenlohe. GEORGE SAMPSON. 

[‘* Prophesying, interpreting, talking unknown 
tongues,” allusions to the scenes connected with 
Edward Irving’s ministry at the Scotch Church, 
Regent Square, circa 1829-30. ] 


BEDFORDSHIRE EpirapHs: ReEv. ROBERT 
Smytu.—In a foot-note on p. 132 of“ Fuller’s 
Worthies,’ vol. i. (4to Edition, published in 
1812), the editor, John Nichols, F.A.S., 
says :— 

‘*T have also a good collection of the Epitaphs 
in this County, taken before the year 1750, in 
the handwriting of that industrious antiquary, 
the Rev. Robert Smyth of Woodston.—N.”’ 

Can any of your readers say whether this 
collection is still in existence, and, if so, 
where it is to be found ? 

S. M. Eaeans. 


GEFFERY LE BAKESTER DE LOFFITHE.— 
This baron, according to information given 
me by Sir George Baxter, did homage to 
Edward I. in 1296. Is anything known of 
his ancestry or of his descendants? Or 
any other details about himself ? Loffithe 
is now Lochfeithie, near Forfar. 

RoNnALD DIxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Boox Inscrierions. — Will some reader 
kindly give me the author of the following: 
Goe, little booke ; God send thee good passage, 
And specially let this be thy prayere 
Unto them all that thee will read or hear : 

Where thou art wrong, after their help to call, 
Thee to correct in any part or all. 

I have seen it attributed to Chaucer, but am 
unable to trace it. EGrErTon GARDINER. 


‘WAVERLEY’: DEPARTED HERO AND 
THE Sun’s Lincerine Licut.—Can any 
one help me to recover a passage in Scott’s 
‘Waverley’ which compares the memory 
of a departed hero (Dundee, I think) to the 
lingering light of the sun after it has sunk 
below the horizon ? Ai. So E; 
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PLAISTOW AND ITS Propvucts. — Walter 
White in ‘ Eastern England,’ 1862, refers to | 
@ poem written a hundred years ago by an | 
anonymous rimer in praise of Plaistow, 
Essex :— 

Upon a fertile spot of land 
Does Plaistow, thriving Plaistow stand. 
Later the poet says :— 
Potatoes, now, are Plaistow’s pride, 
Whole markets are from hence supply’d. 
No finer mutton can you spend 
Than what our fat’ning marshes send ; 
And in our farmers’ yards you find 
Delicious fowls of divers kind : 
Whose cellars rarely ever fail 
To keep a cask of nappy ale. 
Who thus celebrated Plaistow ? 
W. W. GLENNY. 
Barking, Essex. 


Sonnets BY Raraet.—In ‘One Word 
More,’ Browning says that “‘ Rafael made a 
century of sonnets.’ Is this the fact ? 
Is there good authority for the statement 
that Rafael wrote a large number of sonnets? 


[Unsupported by evidence.] 


Mites Gate, M.A., rector of Keighley 
1712, married Margaret, daughter of Chris- 
topher Stowes, D.D., Chancellor St. Peter’s, 
York. Can any of your contributors give 
particulars of the children and grandchildren 
of this matrigge, or indicate sources of intor- 
mation ? J. C. H. 


MvuRDER oN Gan’s HILL IN 1661.—W. B. 
Rye has the following note (No. 63) in his 
‘England as Seen by Foreigners’ (London, 
1865) :— 

“In 1661, Gad’s Hill was the scene of an atrocious 
murder committed on a Transylvanian Prince, 
named Cossuma Albertus. He was buried with 
great solemnity in Rochester Cathedral.” 


No reference is given. I should be much 
obliged for any information bearing upon this 
subject. The Prince is totally unknown 
in Transylvanian history. Is there an epi- 
taph in Rochester Cathedral? L. L. K. 


Earty ENG.LisH BookBINDINGs.—In the 
portfolio of rubbings from these, which is 
preserved at the National Art Library, 
South Kensington, are two numbered 104 
and 11a, which are said to have been taken. 
from the sides of a certain ‘ Historia Egesippi 
de excidio Judeorum.’ The stamps are of 
twelfth-century character. No record of 
the whereabouts of this book seems to have 
been preserved when the rubbings were taken 





Can any reader tell me where it is to be 
found? I may add that I am engaged in| 
collecting particulars of old English bindings | 
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of the twelfth, thirteenth, or fourteenth 
centuries, and shall be glad to have advice 
of any which your readers may know of, 
other, of couse, than those mentioned in 
Mr. Weale’s South Kensington Catalogue. 
Any photographs or rubbings that can be 
lent me for the purpose of reproduction, 1 
should be very pleased to have the use of. 

R. M. Burcu. 

79a, Woodbridge Road, Guildford. 


BarrLte oF BarNeET: ITs Site.—In 
‘Battles and Battle-fields in England,’ by 
Cc. R. B. Barrett, a plan is given on p. 192 
showing Warwick’s army drawn up on the 
west of the high road at Monken Hadley, 
and Edward’s army on the slopes below the 
east side of the road—the two armies thus 
facing east and west, beyond Hadley Green, 
with the high road (presumably the Great 
North Road) lying between. 

In ‘ Edward IV.,’ by Lawrence Stratford, 
it is stated on p. 189 :— 

‘‘ Contemporary accounts of the Battle of 
Barnet give us no clear indication of its exact 
site. To the north of Barnet is an open space 
known now as Hadley Green, part of the original 
unenclosed common called Gladsmoor Heath. 
According to one modern authority [see Plan, 
Oman, ‘ Political History,’ vol. iv.], it was across 
this Heath that Warwick had drawn up his men, 
his right wing under the Earl of Oxford and 
the Marquis of Montagu, to the west of the High 
Road ; the centre, under Somerset, with its right 
across the road; the left, where Warwick and 
Exeter had the command, further to the east, 
having the village of Monken Hadley in their 
rear. 

According to this account, the armies 
were drawn up on Hadley Green, across the 
high road, facing north and south. 

Can any further authorities be quoted, or 
references given in favour of either view ? 

G 


. 


Docs AND OTHER ANIMALS ON BRASSES 
AND STONE Erricies.—I shall be very much 
obliged if any one can mention where this 
accessory subject is dealt with at all ade- 
ery. The ordinary works on_brasses 
(Boutell, Creeny, Macklin, and others) all 
practically ignore this accessory, but I should 
much like to know (1) the origin of the use 
of an animal under the feet of a person 
represented in effigy ; (2) the rule, if any 
such exists, as to the kind of animal, its 
direction and attitude, and the particular 
animal for particular classes of persons. 
It is not uncommon, for instance, to find 
ecclesiastics resting their feet on a lion. 
Why ? The lion is found, too, in the case 
of knights, sometimes looking to the right, 
sometimes to the left. In the cases of & 
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knight and his lady, the knight usually 
rests his feet on a lion, and the lady on a 
dog. But not always. In the fine brass 
of Sir John Wylcotes and his wife in Great 
Tew Church, Oxfordshire, the knight’s 
feet are on a spaniel; and another spaniel, 
but smaller, reposes in front of the lady. 
In one brass in Warwickshire the animal 
under the knight’s feet seems to be a tiger. 
In certain of the older Continental brasses 
the variety in this accessory is greater, 
dogs, lions, rabbits, &c., all being found. 
What I should like would besome adequate 
treatment of this side-subject, which must 
have puzzled many besides myself. 
ABERDONIAN. 


DovusLE Depications.— In conventual 
churches where, as at Sherborne, ‘“‘ The body 
of the abbay chirch dedicate to our Lady 
servid ontille a hunderthe yeres syns for the 
chife paroche chirche of the town”’ (Dugd., 
‘Mon.,’ i. 331), was the monk’s altar dedi- 
cated to—or under the invoked patronage of 
—a different saint from that of the people’s 
altar ? and if s0, may “ double dedications” 
of some parish churches be attributed to—or 
serve as indication of—such an arrangement ? 

E. Lreca-WEEKES. 


EMPEROR AND PaINTER.—Who was the 
emperor or king who, on visiting a cele- 
brated painter, stooped to pick up his 
brush ? Where can I find the story ? 

Lucis. 


(We think the story is told of Charles V. and 
Rembrandt.) 


Tuomas JENNER OF Ascot.—In a list of 
engravings there is one of Thomas Jenner, 
Clerk of the Course at Ascot, 1829. What 
is known of him ? I shall be obliged by any 
particulars. R. J. FyNMoRE. 

Sandgate. 


THE Lorps SMEATON AND THE SMEATON 
oR Smirron Famity.—I should be much 
obliged if any of your readers could send me 
(direct, or through your columns) particulars 
(ancient or modern) concerning any of the 
above, with details of their ancestry and 
origin. Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Sm Joun Tomiinson HisBerr.—Refer- 
ence is sought to any oil paintings or engrav- 
ings of the above statesman. I am aware ot 
those in the Grand Jury Room of Lancaster 
Castle (of which he died Constable) and in 
the Royal Albert Institution here, of which 
he was chairman, but should be glad of 





notes of others in the Government depart- 
ments in which he served ; in the borough of 
Oldham, which he represented in Parliament ; 
or elsewhere. Please reply direct. 
T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 
78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


Sanpy MacKAayE IN ‘ ALTON LOCKE.’— 
Will readers of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform 
me of any characters in other works of 
English fiction resembling Sandy Mackaye 
in Charles Kingsley’s ‘Alton Locke,’ a 
learned second-hand bookseller who under- 
stood Latin and Greek ? Carlyle in a letter 
to the author, dated 31 October, 1850, 
spoke of this kind-hearted, clever Scotchman 
as ‘“‘really perfect” and a ‘rugged old 
hero.” 

Replies, direct or otherwise, 
esteemed a favour. 

FREDK. CHARLES WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Roath Park, Cardiff. 


will be 


HERTFORD STREET.—Why was this street 
in the eighteenth century called Garrick 
Street ? The connexion with the celebrated 
actor or his family does not seem clear. 

Lex. 

[A. competent book on the street-names of 

London is much to be desired. 


Historic FIRES IN ANCIENT ROME.— 
What great conflagrations are known to 
have occurred in Rome between the reigns 
of M. Aurelius and Constantine? Prof. 
Hiilsen in his work on the Forum speaks 
of a great fire in 283 a.p. Of this I have not 
been able to trace any mention in the 
original authorities. Can any one give an 
authority for Prof. Hiilsen’s statement ? 
The fires in 191 and 238 are well known ; but 
I am inclined to think that the date 283 
is due to a confusion with 238. If a fire did 
occur in 283, was it not confined to the 
Forum ? Kom Omso. 


H.M.S. Pacrotus.—Can any of your 
readers tell me where I can find information 
regarding H.M.S. Pactolus, in commission 
between 1813 and 1815? She took part in 
fleet operations in the English Channel 
and Bay of Biscay. Wo. C. MITCHELL. 


Greenock. 


Mra Dops anp ‘ THE Cook AND HOUSE- 
WIFE’s MANUAL.’—Who was the author of 
“The Cook and MHousewife’s Manual, 
a Practical System of Modern Domestic 
Cookery and Family Management, by 
Mistress Margaret Dods of the Cleikum Inn, 
St. Ronan’s” ? My copy is the eighth 
edition, Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd, 1847. It 
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is one of the soundest and most trustworthy 
of cookery books, and combines technical 
usefulness with a quaint narrative and 
many apposite quotations, evidence. of wide 
reading and research. I have always had 
an idea that Sir Walter Scott had a hand 
in its compilation (see ‘St. Ronan’s 
Well’), but can find no authentic informa- 
tion on the subject. ‘‘ Meg Dods”’ is evi- 
dently a nom de guerre. Who was she? 
And where does Scott come in ?—if at all. 
FRANK SCHLOESSER. 





LONDON GUNSMITHS 
WORK. 
(11 S. iii, 49.) 


I HAVE had fifty years’ personal connexion 
with the London gun trade, and a previous 
generation of the family had thirty years’ 
similar connexion, I have constantly been 
on the look-out for anything in print which 
would form a history of the trade, but 
have not found anything of the kind. 

For generations the gunmaker has been 
an individual artificer, or nearly so, the 
two or three men of each generation who 
proved themselves the cleverest craftsmen 
generally becoming of note as years went by, 
and keeping the secrets of their speciality 
to themselves and just a small band of 
helpers. The publicity of print would 
have been regarded by them as little short 
of sacrilege. 

Mr. Ropeer in his contribution offers 
one or two conclusions which I believe 
are erroneous. Staudenmayer, he suggests, 
did not mind which way his nume was spelt. 
I have not the least doubt he spelt his 
name in its proper way, but his reputation 
was considerable, and after his death his 
name was pirated, and to avoid the risks 
of prosecution certain letters of the name 
were altered, which the unwary did not 
observe, As a young man I was taught that 
when the name was spelt other than Stauden- 
mayer the weapon was spurious, and should 
be dealt with as such. 

“ Collaboration,” I think, is a misleading 
term in this connexion. I have never heard 
of two rival gunmakers working to produce 
the same gun, but what often happens is 
that a gun is met with of which the barrels 
bear one name and the locks another. The 
reason for this generally is that some 
accident has happened to the original barrels, 
or they may have actually worn out before 
the locks, and new barrels have been fitted 


AND THEIR 








by a different maker to the old locks, the 
new barrels being engraved with the name 
of the maker of them. 

Tatham & Egg are quoted. This probably 
arises from such a cause as mentioned above, 
because Egg was in business before Tatham 
was born. I have conversed with the 
younger generation of the. Egg family and 
seen Tatham, but knew them as rivals, not 
partners. 

Some forty years ago I took over the 
shop in Pall Mall in which D. Egg’s business 
had been carried on since the early part 
of the century. His proper name may 
have been Durward, but we knew him as 
“Durs” Egg in contradistinction to his 
brothers Joseph and Henry, the two latter 
carrying on business at the original address, 
No. 1, Piccadilly. This was the prominent 
corner of Piccadilly and Glasshouse Street 
until that island block of houses was pulled 
down to make room for the enlarged 
thoroughfares and fountain now known as 
Piccadilly Circus. This was about 1880. 

Section 4 mentions Baker several times 
These references are probably to the business 
of F. T. Baker, who died a few years ago, 
and was the third generation of Bakers who 
had earried on the business. This was 
carried on at three different addresses to my 
knowledge, being for about a quarter of a 
century in Fleet Street, next door to the 
publishing offices of Punch. 

To division 4 should be added 8S. & C. 
Smith, Prince’s Street, the inventors of a 
kind of pereussion cap which had much 
vogue in its day. 

Goldsmiths and silversmiths have at times 
to be brought to the aid of the gunmaker 


| when costly decorated weapons are required, 


and such I have had recourse to in quite 
recent years, the gunmaker possibly first 
making the part in steel, the silver worker 
then copying in silver a part to be used in 
substitution for the steel, and between 
these two workers an artist is employed to 
design ornamentation which will decorate 
the part without destroying its efficiency. 
‘The Gun and Rifle,’ published by The 
Field about twenty years ago, covered much 
of what had been done for some years 
previously, but mentioned only a few of 
those engaged in the trade. 
T. W. W. 


To Mr. RopceEr’s list might be added 
William Plasse of St. Botolph, Aldgate, 
gunsmith, who on 18 Feb., 1618/19, was 
granted licence by the Bishop of London 
to marry Phebe Waters of the same, and 
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who died in Salem (U.S.) in 1646; his 
estate being administered by Thomas 
Wickes or Weekes, whose wife Alice and 
children were afterwards found in occupancy 
of the real estate there (see Waters’s ‘ Glean- 
ings,’ p. 122, Brit. Mus. 9905 e. 5). 

ETHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 





“THe AtmicHty Doriar” (11 S. iii. 
109, 179).—The passage in Washington 
Irving alluded to in the query appears to 
be the following: ‘‘ The ‘ almighty dollar,’ 
that great object of universal devotion 
throughout our land, seems to have no 
genuine devotees in these peculiar villages ”’ 
(Washington Irving, ‘ Creole Village,’ quoted 
in Barrére and Leland’s ‘Slang Dictionary,’ 
i. 31). In the list of Irving’s works pub- 
lished by Bohn no such title as the ‘ Creole 
Village’ appears. Of course, there must be 
such a publication, but what is it? It is 
somewhat surprising that even the laborious 
Allibone, in his exhaustive account of 
Irving’s writings, mentions only ‘The 
Adventures of Captain Bonneville’ as having 
been published in 1837. Would Mr. THorn- 
ToN kindly say by what other name the 
* Creole Village ’ is known ? Ss. S. W. 


Mr. THORNTON has raised « nice point, yet 
I think it can be settled. He says that this 
phrase appears in Irving’s “ ‘ Creole Village,’ 
1837, and he vindicates it in a foot-note 
from the charge of irreverence.” It should 
be stated, however, to avoid all uncertainty, 
that ‘Creole Village’ was not published by 
Irving himself until 1855, when it appeared 
in his ‘ Wolfert’s Roost,’ and that the 
vindication to which Mr. THORNTON alludes 
was first printed in that volume. In his 
‘Life and Letters of W. Irving’ P. M. 
Irving says (iii. 99) that ‘Creole Village’ 
was “contributed to an annual (‘The 
Magnolia’)....edited by that brilliant but 
unfortunate Englishman, Henry [W.] Herbert 
{‘Frank Forrester’].” The story filled 
pp. 315-26 of ‘ The Magnolia’ for 1837. This 
bears no date on the title-page, but was 
copyrighted in 1836. The Knickerbocker for 
October, 1836, contained an account of 
“The Magnolia,’ from which the following 
passages are taken :— 

“The ‘ Magnolia.’—This popular annual, for 
1837, if we may judge from the plates and those 
portions of the matter—comprising nearly the 
whole—which we have examined, will prove to be 
the best specimen of this species of ornamental 
literature ever published in this country....We 
subjoin an admirable tale of chivalry, from the 
pen of Washington Irving—simply adding, that, 
rich as it is, it is not superior to another article from 


| included 
| Dryden’s poems, 


| the same eminent source, contained in the 
|‘ Magnolia.’....[Here follows ‘The Widow’s 
| Ordeal.’] The ‘ Magnolia’ will be published in 
the course of the ensuing month, and we shall 
embrace another occasion to allude more specifi- 
cally to its separate merits.’ —Viii. 489-94. 

The promised review appeared in The 
Knickerbocker for November (viii. 598- 
605), and we read that ‘‘ ‘ The Creole Village,’ 
by Washington Irving, is so characteristic 
and admirable, that we cannot resist the 
temptation to transfer it entire.” As The 
Knickerbocker printed one story from ‘ The 
Magnolia ’ before that annual was published, 
it is quite possible that ‘Creole Village’ 
was also printed in the newspapers or in some 
other magazine before the appearance of 
‘The Magnolia.’ At all events, it certainly 
appeared in The Knickerbocker for November, 
1836, and presumably that number was 
issued during that month. 

; ae ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


The idea of this phrase, at any rate, is 
much older than the time of Washington 
Trving. Ben Jonson’s ‘ Epistle to Elizabeth, 
Countess of Rutland,’ commences thus :— 

Whilst that for which all virtue now is sold, 

And almost every vice, almightie gold. 

T. SHEPHERD. 


SMALLPOX AND THE STars (11 S. iii. 167).— 
The seventeenth-century poet is John 
Dryden, who, while still at Westminster 
School, wrote an elegy ‘Upon the Death of 
the Lord Hastings’ in memory of a school- 
fellow, the eldest son of the Earl of Hunting- 
don, who died of smallpox in 1649. The 
piece was first published in the same year 
in ‘Lachryme Musarum,’ a collection of 
verses on Lord Hastings’s death. It is 
in modern collected editions of 
e.g., W. D. Christie’s, 
pp. 333-6 (1900). See also the beginning of 
H. A. Taine’s account of Dryden in his 
‘History of English Literature.’ 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


Dryden’s memorial poem ‘Upon the 
Death of Lord Hastings’ is that of which 
A.S. P.isinsearch. One of Dryden’s editors 
says that the event occurred in the noble- 
man’s twentieth year, “and on the day 
preceding that which had been appointed 
for the celebration of his marriage.” After 
some rather strange imagery, designed to give 
poetical dignity to the effects of the fatal 
disorder, the poet proceeds thus :— 

Or were these gems sent to adorn his skin, 

The cabinet of a richer soul within ? 

No comet need foretell his change drew on, 
~ Whose corpsesmight seem a constellation. 
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Apart from its conceits and its stilted 
manner, the poem is notable for two reasons : 
it has uncommon merits as the exercise 
of a schoolboy, and it pleasantly anticipates 
the unrivalled management of the heroic 
couplet which was achieved in after years. 

THoMaAsS BAYNE. 

[SUSANNA CORNER and CYNTHIA WONTNER also 

refer to Dryden.] 


GRATIOUS OR GRACINES STREET=GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET (11 S. iii. 149, 175).—Grace- 
church Street has nothing to do with ‘“‘ grace”’ 
or “‘ gracious.” Stow says there used to be a 
herb-market there, though he does not give 
his authority. But whether built near a 
herb-market or merely on a grassy meadow, 
the old church of St. Benet was known as 
the Grass Church from very early times. In 
1053 Brihtmer entered into a compact 
at “‘ Gerschereche ” with Archbishop Stigand 
and others by which he made an endowment 
to the convent of Christchurch at Canterbury. 
In the ‘ Calendars of Husting Wills’ and in 
other ancient documents the church and 
street are called ‘‘ Greschurch” or ‘‘ Gras- 
church.”” The form “‘ Gracechurch Street ”’ 
did not come into use till the sixteenth 
cent The earliest will in which I have 
found it is dated 1505. Even then it was by 
no means common. Stow invariably calls 
the church and street ‘“‘ Grass Church ”’ and 
“‘ Grass Street.” In a will dated 1551 I find 
the form “‘ Grace Street.’”’ Thence came the 
corruptions noted by Mr. JEsson, ‘‘ Gracious 
Street’ and ‘“ Gratious Street,’’ which were 
fairly common during the seventeenth 
century. 

Two churches in Lombard Street, All 
Hallows and St. Edmund the Martyr, also 
bore the epithet of ‘‘ Grass Church,”’ because 
the Grass Market extended down that 
thoroughfare, when it was far broader than 
in Stow’s time. W. F. PripEavx. 


Stow tells us (ed. Thoms, p. 80) that 
‘the parish church of St. Benedict is called 
Grassechurch of the herb-market there kept. The 
customes of Grassechurch market from the time 
of Edward III. speak of corn and malt, but no 
mention is made of grasse.”’ 

The earliest (1275) spelling known to me is 
‘“*Garscherche.”’ It occurs several times in 
the ‘Calendar of Wills enrolled in the Court 
of Husting,’ published by the Corporation of 
the City of London. “ Gerscherche” occurs 
in 1278. In another document of the same 
year mention is made of “‘ bladus in foro de 
Gascherche.” The meaning of bladus, 
‘bled ”’ (leaf), cannot be limited to “ grass,” 








and we must not forget that though Stow 
cited the notion that Grace(church) is 
derived from “ grasse,” he immediately 
threw cold water upon it. ‘‘ Garscherche,” 
‘‘Gerscherche,’ ‘‘ Grescherche’’ (1298), 
clearly mean the church built or endowed by 
@ man named Gerfrith, or Gerhelm, or 
Gerlaf, or the like. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


There is a Gracious Street at Whittlesey 
in the Isle of Ely, but I do not know how 
it got its name. G. C. MooreE SMITH. 


Bar ‘‘ SINISTER ” (11 S. ii. 485).—Q. V.’s 
note would seem to show that a bar was used 
as a mark of bastardy in Scotland in the 
sixteenth century ; I presume that “‘ bar" 
had the same meaning in Scottish heraldry 
as in English. But a ‘“‘bar sinister” 
obviously remains an impossibility. Curiously 
enough, however, ‘‘bar sinister” occurs 
(doubtless by a slip of the pen) in the 
standard English work on_ book-plates, 
‘A Guide to the Study of Book-Plates,’ by 
John Byrne Leicester Warren (Lord de 
Tabley), on p. 132 of the second edition 
(1900), where an old German plate is de- 
scribed thus :— 

“Dr. John Gasteb. 
Arms—on a bar sinister a lion ramp. 
A wing. 7X 44 in.” 

No doubt the difference between ‘‘ Gasteb ™ 
and ‘‘Gastgeb” is also due to a clerical 
error. Perhaps a bend sinister was intended. 
G. H. WHITE. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Hans Gasitgeb Doctor. 
Crest— 


As a bar is horizontal, it cannot be either 
dexter or sinister. Evidently a bend is 
meant. L. L. K. 


CREVEQUER OF BEREFORD (115. iii. 149).— 
Probably what Oxp Sarum requires is 
Great Barford, in Bedfordshire. In the 
‘Feudal Aids,’ vol. i. (published uniform 
with the Calendars of Patent Rolls, &c.), 
both the Crevequers and Beauchamps are 
mentioned in connexion with Bereford, co. 
Bedford, which the index identifies with 
Great Barford. There are other Berefords, 


however. See Domesday and the ‘ Feudal 
Aids.’ D. M. 
Lams, BuRTON, AND FRANCIS SPIFRA 


(11 S. iii. 61, 152).—There is no room for 
L. L. K.’s conjecture. The work to which 
Nathaniel Bacon was indebted is ‘ Sigismundi 
Geloi Transylvani Historia de Francisco 
Spiera,’ on pp. 96-124 of ‘ Francisci Spiere, 
Qui quod Svsceptam semel Euangelice 
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ueritatis professionem abnegasset, damnas- 
setque, in horrendam incidit desperationem, 
Historia, A quatuor summis uiris, summa 
fide conscripta,’ &c., Basel, 1550. See ante, 
p. 62, co]. 1, 1. 50, where it was pointed out 
that the Latin authorities mentioned were 
the writers in the ‘ Historia.’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


““CACKLING CLouTS”’: ‘‘ CARPILLIONS ” : 
**GaAINSHOT’”’: ‘“‘ SUFFLEE”’ (11 S. iii. 168). 
—‘Cackling clouts” are naturally rustling 
clothes, the ‘‘ frou-frou”’ of silk. 

“Carpillion”’ would be the cover of a 
pillion, as they appeared to use anything to 
stop the draughts. 

MatinpA POLLARD. 

Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


I think carpillions simply means rags, 
from the Picard carpir, O.F. charpir (Cot- 
grave), to pull to pieces. See charpie and 
carpet in ‘ N.E.D.’ 

Suffiee must be the F. souffiée, a thing 
puffed out, in this case made of linen. The 
*N.E.D.’ gives foundation-net, a gummed 
fabric for stiffening dresses and bonnets, 
which is doubtless something of a very 
similar character. 

I do not know gainshot ; but see camp-shot 
in ‘ N.E.D.’ WattTerR W. SKEAT, 


SWEETAPPLE SURNAME (11 S. iii. 66, 134). 
—In one of Coleman’s catalogues (No. 204, 
art. 240) this name is noted as occurring in the 
Court Rolls of Domerham Martyn, Wilts, 
in 1603 and 1604. See also will of Edward 
Skeat of Greenham, parish of Thatcham, 
Berks, 1676 (P.C.C. 24 Hale), of which 
William Sweetapple of Cholderton, Hants, 
is an executor. The will of Richard Briscoe, 
cit. and girdler of London (P.C.C. 2 Noel), is 
witnessed by John Sweetapple; and the 
name is found in Mr. Brigg’s Register 
‘Wootton.’ See vol. iii. No. 308, where 
Henry May, of Alton, Hants, clothier 
(1652), mentions daughter Eliz. Sweetapple 
and also Geo. Sweetapple and his child. 

F. S. SNELL. 


The pedigree of the family of Sweetapple, 
about the period of the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, yet remains to be pub- 
lished. I have several notes, but cannot 
connect them. A Thomas Sweetapple was 
host of the ‘‘ Ship Tavern” at Greenwich in 
1714. There was a family of brewers of 
that name in the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, A member, George Sweetapple, 


married Penelope, daughter of Lewis Atter- 





bury, elder brother of Francis, the Jacobite 
Bishop of Rochester, by his wife Penelope, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Bedingfield, Kt., 
Lord Mayor of London in 1707. (See 
Yardley, ‘Brief Account of the Author 

refixed to Lewis Atterbury’s Sermons,’ 
p ix.) Was there any relationship ? 

A. RHODES. 


In Hilton Price’s ‘Handbook of London 
Bankers,’ p. 160, ‘“‘ Sweetaple, John, whose 
name is recorded in the‘ Little London 
Directory ’ of 1677 as keeping running-cashes 
at the Black Moor’s Head, in Lombard 
Street, was one of the Sheriffs of London 
in 1694”; later on we learn that “Sir 
John Sweetaple, Benjamin Hodgkins, and 
Richard Harris were bankrupts.”* Coleman’s 
Catalogue No. 3, 1911, p. 19, has a deed 
‘* Andover Mutual Insurance Society,” dated 
1801, wherein the name of William Sweet- 
apple appears. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


“Owns”: ‘“ BuitHertnc” (11 S. iii. 
148).—‘‘ Blood and owns”’ is another form 
of the old oath ‘‘zounds,” i.e, God’s 
wounds. Hotspur says to the Messenger 
(‘1 Hen. IV.,’ IV.i.): “‘’Zounds! how has 
he the leisure tc be sick in such a justling 
time?” It was a common Tudor ex- 
pression, particulerly used by one of the 
favourites of Edward VI., Sir John Perrot. 
But it is remarkable that, like many 
cther oaths and ‘‘swear-words,” of the 
meaning and origin of which those who use 
them are utterly ignorant, ‘‘zounds” 
survives in the provinciel dialects of to-day. 
Variations of it, in use in almost every county 
in England, are zuns, zouns, zookers, zowkers, 
zooks, zowks. The ‘ E.D.D.,’ however, does 
not, I think, give “‘ owns.” ‘‘ Godsookers ”’ 
or ‘‘-sokers’’ is another form. In ‘The 
Reheesrsal,’ by George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham (III. ii.), the line oecurs, “‘ God- 
sookers, you'll spoil all my pley”’; and in 
Shadwell’s ‘Squire of Alsatia,’ which was 
first acted about seventeen years later, 
occurs ‘‘ Godsookers, cousin! I always 
thought they had been wittiest in the 
universities.” 

For ‘ Blithering’’ see ‘N. & Q.,’ 9 S. 
x. 507; xi. 335, 490, s.v. “‘ Bletheram- 
skite.” J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


‘*Blood and owns,” usually written 
***Sblood and zounds,’”’ were common oaths 
at a time when profanity was more preva- 
lent, and was tolerated in all society. The 
words mean respectively ‘‘God’s blood” 
and “ God’s wounds.” 
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Both words frequently occur in Shake- | 


speare’s plays (Quarto and Folio editions), 
but in the later editions have been expur- 
gated and other expressions substituted as 
being less offensive. See Schmidt’s ‘ Lexi- 
con’ under ‘‘’Sblood,’’ ‘‘ Gogs-wouns,” 
“* Swounds,”’ ‘‘ Zounds.”’ 

‘* Blithering ” is a common form of the 
Scotch word ‘“‘blether,” to talk idly or 
nonsensically, which appears in any good 
English dictionary. See Burns’s 
o Shanter,’ 20: ‘A bletherin’, blusterin’, 
drunken blellum.” F. W. Baxter. 


‘* Blithering”’ is a very usual adjective in 
Ireland, usually joined with idiot, fool, 
and ass. The derivation is from ‘‘to 
blither ’’ (blaterare), to talk nonsense (the 
Scotch form, I think, is blethner). The 
question, however, mainly is, What do the 
people who use the word think it means ? 
The usual answer given is that it simply 
magnifies the unpleasant idea in idiot or 
fool, z.e., makes the sense to be an idiot or 
fool in the highest degree. Some users 
answer that they think it a form of “‘blighter,”’ 
and others of ‘‘ blister,” but careful eross- 
examination brings out the fact that, after 
all, they use the word simply to magnify 
the unpleasant idea in the noun it is joined 
with. D. M. 


The lads I knew had a sort of pet expression 
when something unusual happened in the 
course of their playing. It was ‘*‘ my oowns!”’ 
the o’s drawn out in a wondering tone. 

A lad who: made a deal to do about a little 
matter, particularly if he ‘‘ roared ” over it, 
was called “a gret big blitherin,’ bletherin’ 
bull!” There was nothing beyond this 
in the way of sarcastic railing. Crying 
children and complaining kine in expressing 
their misery ‘* blether over it.” 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
[C. T. also thanked for reply.] 


‘A VoIcr FROM THE BusH’ (11 S. iii. 48, 
114).—At the latter reference Mr. Scorr 
ascribes these well-known verses to Mr. 
Douglas B. W. Sladen. As the authorship 
is much debated, I should be obliged if Mr. 
Scott would state where Mr. Sladen first 
published them, under what title, and 
in what circumstances. . W 


In reply to the editorial note, I can only 
amplify what I stated at p. 115. 
reference to the first edition of ‘ Australian 
Ballads and Rhymes’ in “ The Canterbury 
Poets” was quite correct. The author- 


ship of ‘A Voice from the Bush’ is there | 


‘Tam | 


My | 


attributed to Mr. Douglas B. W. Sladen in 
'the Table of Contents, p. vii. According 
|to the arrangement of the Contents in my 
| copy, the author’s name in capital letters 
/comes first. Then follows the title of the 
| poem in ordinary type; and then, in italics, 
| the source from which the poem is taken. 
|The first poet named in the Contents (after 
the dedication) is ‘‘ Douglas B. W. Sladen | 

| A Voice from the Bush. Temple Bar.” 

| Perhaps it may be well to transcribe Mr. 
|Sladen’s note on the poem (p. 265) :— 

| A Voice from the Bush’ (p. 1).—This poem 
has hitherto been printed among the works of 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, but its real authorship is 
well known among the students of Australian 
literature, and though the author wishes his 
name not to appear, he has revised the proofs 
of it for us, so that the world now for the first 
time has the correct version of the poem.” 


W. Scort. 





‘A Voice from the Bush’ must have been 
known long before 1873, when it was pub- 
lished in The Temple Bar Magazine. It was 
given to me in MS. in 1864 or 1865. This 
may be of interest. ETHEL R. 8. Boys. 

Dower Cottage, Bulkeley, 

near Alexandria, Egypt. 

Canons, MIDDLESEX: ‘‘ ESSEX” as 
CHRISTIAN Name (11 S. li. 328, 374, 394, 
437; 534; iii. 92, 173).—The Earls of Essex 
of the Devereux family (1572-1645) appear 
to be responsible for the frequent occurrence 
of the name of “ Essex ”’ since that period. 
Penelope, daughter of the Ist Earl, and sister 
of the well-known Earl, married Robert, 
Lord Rich, afterwards Earl of Warwick. 
Lady Essex Rich, their daughter, married in 
1625 Thomas Cheeke of Pirgo, and had 
|issue (see Morant’s ‘ Essex,’ vol. i. p. 67) 
| Essex Cheeke, who married in 1642 Edward 
|(Montagu), 2nd Earl of Manchester. Ann 
|Cheeke, sister of the said Essex Cheeke, 
| married her cousin Robert (Rich), 3rd 
| Karl of Warwick, and had issue Lady Essex 
| Rich, who married Daniel (Finch), Ear] of 
|Winchilsea and Nottingham. Frances 
|Cheeke, another sister of the said Essex 

Cheeke, married Sir Thomas Lake of Canons 
above named, and had a daughter Essex 
Lake (bapt. 20 Aug., 1638, at Whitchurch), 
who married Sir Thomas Drax. Col. 
| Thomas Cheeke, brother of the three ladies 
above mentioned, had a daughter Essex 
Cheeke, who died without issue. Lady 
Essex Howard (great-grandmother of the 
' 4th Lord Howard de Walden, Ist Baron 
Braybrooke) was daughter and coheir of 
James (Howard), 3rd Earl of Suffolk, Lord 
Howard de Walden, by Susan, daughter of 
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Henry (Rich), lst Earl of Holland, who was 
younger son of Robert, Lord Rich (after- 
wards Earl of Warwick), by Lady Penelope 
Devereux, daughter of the Ist Earl, all three 
above named. 

The Christian name of Essex appears less 
frequently among the male sex. Robert 
(Devereux), 3rd and last Earl of Essex of 
that race, married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
William Paulet (a natural son of William, 
3rd Marquess of Winchester), which possibly 
may account for the Essex Pawlet men- 
tioned ante, p. 92. In the county of 
Pembroke, however, it occurs in several 
instances, e.g., Essex Bowen ; Essex Meyrick 
of Bush (died 1762); Essex Adams, who 
came up thence to London and was admitted 
an attorney in 1730, &e. G. E. C. 


MANSEL Famity (11 S. ii. 269, 533; iii. 
151).—Perhaps I may be permitted to refer 
to a short sketch which I gave of the cele- 
brated John Maunsell in his capacity of 
Prebendary of Tottenhall in St. Pancras 
Notes and Queries, p. 173 (originally published 
in The St. Pancras Guardian for 6 Dec., 1901). 
John Maunsell was perhaps the greatest 
pluralist the Church in England has ever 
known, and, according to Matthew Paris, 
he died reputed ‘‘ the richest man in the 
world.” W. F. PripEavux. 


THomAS JAMES THACKERAY (11 S. iii. 28, 
132).—This author was related to the great 
novelist, the latter’s grandfather William 
Makepeace Thackeray being a younger 
brother of the former’s grandfather Thomas 


Thackeray. T.J.Thackeray was born 5 Sep- 
tember, 1796, being the eldest son of 


Thomas Thackeray of Bath by his first wife 
Frances, daughter of the Rev. Henry Ward 
of Stevenage, Herts. He was educated at 
Eton and St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 
graduating M.B. in 1820. He was captain in 
the 2nd Somerset Militia, 10 January, 1842, 
to 11 August, 1855. His four books are 
entitled ‘On Theatrical Emancipation and 
the Rights of Dramatic Authors,’ 1832; 
‘Three Lectures on the Practice of Rifle 
Firing at Various Distances,’ 1853; ‘The 
Soldier’s Manual of Rifle Firing at Various 
Distances,’ 1854, 2nd ed. 1858, 3rd ed. 1861; 
‘The Military Organization and Adminis- 
tration of France,’ 2 vols., 1856. He also 
wrote with Charles Shannon ‘My Wife 
or my Place,’ 1831. The date of his death 


is not in the long Thackeray pedigree in 
A. P. Burke’s ‘ Family Records,’ 1897, nor 
is it in Gent. Mag., 1851-68. 

FREDERIC Boase. 





BapTisMAL SCARF: THE FITZwILLIAMS 
AND WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR (11 S. iii. 165). 
—As the legend of the Fitzwilliam scarf 
has been introduced into the pages of 
‘N. & Q.,’ it may be well to put on record 
the following letters. 

In The Daily Express of 15 February, Mr. 
Uniacke wrote :— 

....1 trust you will allow me to call attention 
to the recent resuscitation of the romantic but 
utterly baseless fiction of the ‘ Fitzwilliam 
searf,’’ which is said to have been ‘“‘ wound round 
the arm of William the Conqueror, and when 
one of his captains, a Fitzwilliam, was laying 
around him mightily on Hastings beach, the Con- 
queror whipped the scarf from his arm and gave it 
to the warrior as a memento of the day.” 

Now, it has been proved on indisputable evi- 
dence that the earliest authentic ancestor of the 
Fitzwilliams was a certain William FitzGodric, 
who married Albreda de Lisoures about 1170, 
and is mentioned on the Pipe Roll of that year. 

The éarlier generations....are purely mythical, 
and their place, even in the pages of Burke and 
Lodge, knows them no more. 

The following passage from Professor Freeman’s 
celebrated article on ‘ Pedigrees and Pedigree 
Makers’ (Contemporary Review, 1877) ought 
surely to have demolished this absurd fabrica- 
tion once and for all :— 

‘“It is perhaps needless to say that all this is 
a pure fable ; but one really stands aghast at the 
utterly shameless nature of thefable. Sir William 
Fitzwilliam is supposed to be an English Ambassa- 
dor at the Court of Normandy. The inventor of 
the fable had so little knowledge as not to see 
that the Sir, the first William, the Fitz, and the 
second William, was each of them by itself as much 
proof as could be needed that a man, of whose 
name they formed part, could not have been an 
Englishman of the days of Edward the Con- 
fessor....As for the scarf from William’s own 
arm, we need hardly look in the Bayeux tapestry 
to prove that the Duke, who knew so well how to 
wield his mace of iron, did not cumber his arm 
with any frippery of scarves on the day of the great 
battle..... When one is inventing falsehoods 
about a family, it is as easy to invent falsehoods 
to its credit as falsehoods to its dishonour. Who- 
ever invented the pedigree of Earl Fitzwilliam was 
of another way of thinking. He had the strange 
fancy of wishing to be descended from a traitor.” 

R. G. FirzGERALD UNIACKE, F.R.S.A. 

Upminster. 

To this Mr. Fox-Davies replied in The 
Daily Express of 16 February :— 

There is too great a disposition at the present 
dav to class as an utter imposture anything for 
which contemporary proof cannot be produced. 

The story of the gift of the searf at the battle 
of Hastings is probably rubbish ; there are scores 
of such inventions, all probably originating in 
Elizabethan days. ; 

But the dominating point of the tradition is the 
connection of the scarf with William the Con- 
queror. From eee I have seen of it 
I am rather inclined to suggest that the so-called 
scarf may be really the remains of the armilla 
or stole worn by King William at his coronation. 


‘ 
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There is good reason to believe that the cere- 
mony of a coronation is in all essentials much 
as it was in the reign of Edward the Confessor, and 
the abbot and monks of Westminster, by the 
authority of the foundation charter of Edward 
the Confessor, had charge of the regalia and 
coronation robes. Therefore, the armilla used at 
the coronation of the Conqueror would pass into 
the custody of the Abbey, and was no doubt 
preserved as a relic identified with the name of 
William I. 

If it had been a Fitzwilliam heirloom in the 
possession of the family from any period approxi- 
mate to the Conquest, the scarf would have been 
at Sprotborough, and would have devolved upon 
the Copleys, and one must look to the period of the 
City Alderman, Sir William FitzWilliam, for an 
opportunity to acquire the scarf from ecclesiastical 
custody. 

Is that opportunity to be found in the fact that 
the alderman was at one time in the train of 
Cardinal Wolsey, and gave his former master 
shelter and succour at Milton in the day of his 
disgrace ? Or is it to be found in the relation- 
ship of the Fitzwilliams to the house of Cromwell ? 

At any rate, Sir William was establishing his 
house at a period when, by the suppression of the 
monasteries, many of the treasures in the custody 
of the religious houses were being distributed, and, 
granted the acquisition of a garment identified 
with the Conqueror, one has the essential fact 
upon which has been embroidered the fantastic 
legend recently revived. 

A. C. Fox-Daviss. 

Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


CHARLES DruRY. 


More than thirty years ago Prof. Freeman 
attacked the Fitzwilliam scarf and pedigree 
in his ‘ Pedigrees and Pedigree Makers’ 
(Contemporary Review, xxx. 11-41), a 
fierce onslaught on the books for which the 
late Sir Bernard Burke was responsible. 
In consequence of Freeman’s exposure, a 
new version of the early pedigree was patched 
up, and this in turn was exposed by Dr. 
Round in 1901 (‘Studies in Peerage and 
Family History,’ pp. 46-50). But the legend 
of the searf continued to flourish, and was 
sarcastically dealt with in The Ancestor 
by the editor (Mr. Oswald Barron) on three 
occasions (i. 237-8 ; xi. 174-5; xii. 112-13). 
Mr. Barron attributed the scarf legend to the 
Elizabethan period; perhaps an examine- 
tion of the relic by an expert might throw 
light on the date. 

It is curious that the Fitzwilliams should 
cling to this absurd fable, as they have the 
sufficiently rare distinction of a genuine 
male descent from the twelfth century. Their 
founder, William Fitz Godric (of whose 
father Godric nothing is known), married the 
daughter and heiress of Robert de Lizours 
(or Lisoures), Lord of Sprotborough, about 
1170 (Round, op. cit.). This lady, Aubreye 


(Lat. Albreda), also obtained the great 
inheritance of her stepbrother, Robert de 
Lacy, Lord of Pomfret, which passed to her 
descendants by her first husband, Richard 
Fitz Eustace, Baron of Halton; whilst the 
Lizours estates (Sprotborough, &c.) de- 
volved on her son by her second husband, 
William Fitz Godric, and his descendants the 
Fitzwilliams (Ancestor, xii. 111-17). 
G. H. WHITE. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


(Mr. F. TuRNER also thanked for reply.] 


PAWPER OR PAUPER Birp (11 S. iii. 89).— 
The earliest mention of this bird, as far as I 
have been able to trace it, occurs in the 
Egerton MS. 1995 (fifteenth century) in the 
Brit. Mus. In the list of the carver’s terms 
therein given there occurs the expression 
‘“Papyr ys lowryde,” and for a long time 
it seemed impossible to find a meaning for 
this. In the Harl. MS. 279, fo. 48d. (also 
15th cent.), in the menu for ‘‘ A Ryal ffest in 
pe ffeste at pe weddyng of pe Erle of 
Deuynchire.”’ in “ Le iij. cours”? the word 
‘“* Poper”’ is mentioned next to ‘“ Mawlard 
de la Ryuer.” 

The next mention that I found was in ‘‘An 
Acte for preservacoén of Grayne,” cap. 15, 
8 Eliz. (1566), wherein it states, § iv. :— 

“That this Acte or any Braunche therein 
contayned shall not in any wise extende to give 
|any Libertye or Aucthoritie to any person or 
persons to use or exercise any meane or Engyn for 
| the destruccion of Crowes or Rookes Chawghes 
|or other the Vermyn aforesaid in any place or 
| places to the Disturbance Lett or Destruccyon 
| of the building or breeding of any kynde of Hawkes 
| a Egryttes Paupers Swannes or Shovelers,’” 
c. 








From this it is clear that the bird was a 
wild one, and not domesticated. In all 
probability it was the wild goose. The 
Italian name for a goose or a gosling, accord- 
ing to Torriano (1659 ed. of Florio), is 
Pdpero, and that it may be the wild goose 
is confirmed by the mention of it in the Harl. 
MS. next to the ‘ Mawlard de la Ryuer,” 
which was the wild duck. 

The word is supposed to be an onomato- 
peeion, and Diefenbach compares it with the 
N.Gk. ramia, a duck. Wackernagel (‘ Voces 
Varie Animantium,’ Basel, 1869) quotes 
from Bekker’s ed. of ‘ Julii Pollucis Ono- 
masticon’ rammd(ev as the name for the 
noise of the goose. Brockett (‘ Glossary,’ 
1829) gives “ Pawp, to walk in an awkward 
clumsy manner, ”’ which is eminently descrip- 
tive of the goose’s mode of progression, 

I collected this information for 





|further contribution on ‘ Proper Terms’ to 
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be shortly laid before the Philological 
Society, and as I have not come across the 
word elsewhere, or in any dictionary, it may 
perhaps be of some little interest, which must 
be my excuse for entering into it so fully. 
JoHN HopeGKIN. 


‘The Encyclopedic Dict’ has “ Pawper, 
a bird like a swan, etymology doubtful,” 
and refers to Harrison’s ‘ England,’ p. 223. 

Tom JONES. 


WituiAM MEarRS, BELLFOUNDER 1626 
(11 S. ii. 445; iii, 75).—I have never 
before seen the name of William Mears, 
bellfounder of Nottingham, mentioned ; he 
may possibly have been an ancestor of 
William Mears of Whitechapel, but few facts 
of the latter’s early life are forthcoming to 
throw any light on the matter. The earliest 
mention of William Mears in connexion 
with the Whitechapel Bell Foundry was in 
1762. In that year Messrs. Lester & Pack, 
proprietors of that foundry, were com- 
missioned to recast the big bell at Canter- 
bury Cathedral. It being found more con- 
venient to do the work at Canterbury, 
William Chapman, their foreman, and 
nephew to Lester, was sent down to complete 
the work. While engaged in this business 
he noticed among the bystanders 2. young 
man who appeared to take great interest 
in the proceedings. He got into conversa- 
tion with him, asked him several questions, 
end eventually offered to take him back to 
London and teach him to be a bellfounder. 
The offer was accepted, and thus William 
Mears began his connexion with the White- 
chapel Foundry, and the name through 
several generations of bellfounders has 
become quite famous. Is it not possible that 
he may have been a native of Canterbury 
or of some place near there? If some one 
living in that part could obtain access to the 
registers, possibly further particulars might 
be forthcoming. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 


ARNOLFINI Famity (11 S. iii. 147).—Mr. 
MauricE BrRockwELt quotes a tablet to the 
memory of a member (1723-82) of the 
Arnolfini family on the wallsof their palace 
in the Via del Duomo at Lucca. I cannot 
just now complete the inscription as he 
desires; but on my last visit (1906) to 
Lucca I went to the old palace (which is now 
converted into an hotel) especially to see its 
bedchamber No. 11, still held sacred, and 
duly recognized by the present proprietors 
(Nieri Brothers) as that occupied by Ruskin 
in 1882. 


That portion of the Hotel Universo is 
beautifully decorated with wall - paintings 
and elaborate arabeschi in rilievo of the 
fifteenth century, which doubtless endeared 
it to the great English writer on Italian art. 
There ere two or three rooms en suite which 
were chosen by him on his first memorable 
stay in 1845 at Lucca, ‘when his artistic 
pilgrimage to Italy really began, end his first 
Impressions were almost overwhelming.”’ 

Tradition wrongly assigns this palace to the 
| Lucea Pope Lucio (Terzo), whose family name 
| was Allucingoli, and not Arnolfini, as my 
|informant erroneously supposed. This 
| Lucio III. was second in succession to the 
| English Pope Hadrian IV. in the twelfth 
century. 

Any native of Lucca should be ready to 
afford knowledge of Giovanni Attilio Arnol- 
fini, even if it is impossible to fix his descent 
from Jan Arnolfini painted by Van Eyck. 

WILLIAM MERCER. 





JEAN VOLE’s ‘ Les ARRIVANTS’ (11 S. iii. 
148, 178).—The chemin or passage of signifi- 
cation kindly suggested by M. P. from a 
“narrow cerpet....from one door to 
another’ to the “ narrow ornamental! cloth 
laid along the middle of a dinner-table” 
seems derk, difficult, and dangerous. Can 
M. P. adduce for it any authority other than 
his own construing in the case of Jean 
Vole ? J. M. 


Chemin de table is the French equivalent 
for “table centre”; that is to say, e strip 
of embroidery embellishing the middle of a 
tablecloth. It may be simply laid on the 
surface, or it may be worked in the tissue. 
In the latter case it would be a chemin de 
table ouvragé. G. M. H. P. 


Litany: SPITTING AND STAMPING THE 
Fret (11 S. iii. 148).—In this parish there is 
a traditional custom amongst the boys of 
“ spitting their death ” to confirm a promise. 
This is done by crossing the forefingers, look- 
ing earnestly at them while repeating the 
promise, and then spitting upon the ground. 
A boy who breaks this solemn asseveration 
is regarded as unworthy of any confidence. 
The meaning of the custom is forgotten, but 
I have no doubt it is a survival of swearing 
upon the holy cross. | FRANK E. Coope. 

Thurlestone Rectory, Kingsbridge, Devon. 


Spitting “for luck” is still practised in 
countless ways; for instance, on money 
received or found; on a piece of coal; 


through a ladder; on a horseshoe; for a 
bad smell; on a finger, and touching the 
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toes of the boots when a black-and-white 
horse is espied; on marbles or buttons 
whilst playing games with them, &c. A 
Russian gentleman tells me that the spitting 
“‘ for luck” on money obtains in his country. 
Your correspondent, as an Oxford man, 
might be interested in visiting the first mile- 
stone out of Oxford to be found on a bridge 
in Botley Road, where (25 years ago) boys 
on @ country ramble would stop and recite, 
Oxford one, Witney ten [= miles]; 
Give me good luck till I come agen.” 
Possibly this is still practised. 
J. JACOBS. 
149, Edgware Road. 


My brother, who was for some years in 
Riga and Libau, tells me that in Russia 
it is believed that a priest always drives the 
devil in front of him. It is the custom, on 
meeting a priest, to spit just in front of him, 
where the devil is supposed to be running 
away. JessIeE H. Hayivar. 
19, Highdown Road, Hove. 


Spitting to avert the evil eye is a common 
custom in Italy, where at the same moment 
it is usual to form the index and little fingers 
into prongs (doubling the other fingers under 
the hand and pressing them down with the 
thumb) and point them at the individual. 

OXONIAN. 

[Much on the “evil eye” has already appeared in 

*‘N. & Q.’ See recent General Indexes. ] 


THomAS Morris-JONES (11 S. iii. 148) was 
born 22 November, 1720. He married, 
7 June, 1740, in Dublin, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Robert Cope of Loughgall, eo. Armagh, 
M.P. for the City of Armagh, by his second 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Fownes, Bt. He died 12 December, 1769. 

I should be glad if G. F. R. B. would write 
to me, as I could give further information. 

R. R. G. CrooksHank, Major. 

Sloperton, Kingstown, co. Dublin. 


MorHER’s MAIDEN NAME AS CHILDREN’S 
SurnaME (11 S. iii. 107, 154). — Mr. 
RHODES’s surmise is correct. The mother of 
Robert Browne Lillie (or Lilly), baptized at 
Mexborough, Yorks, 18 January, 1592, was 
Beatrice, daughter and heir of Richard 
Browne of Swinton, co. York, Esq. (Chan. 
B. & A., Charles I. B. 1/57). 

GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


In a baptismal register Robert Browne, 
son of Jchn Lillie, would be Robert Browne 
Lillie, in the same way as in marriage 
announcements Alfred Wintle, son of James 





Johnston, would be none other than myself. 
I am _ not aware of baptismal registers 
recording other than the Christian or baptis- 
mal names, the surname being ascertained 
from that of the duly recorded name of the 
parent. 

In patronymics, I know of only one 
instance in Orkney where a man was called 
after his mother, viz., the last of the vikings, 
Sveinn son of Olaf and Asleif, known first 
as Sveinn Olafsson, and latterly as Sveinn 
Asleifarson. 

ALFRED WINTLE JOHNSTON. 

29, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea. 


Witii1aM Pirt’s LETTER ON SUPERSTITION 
(11 8. iii. 107).—Living at a distance from 
any public library where old books and 
magazines such as one requires are accessible, 
but having at the same time a strong im- 
pression that the questions concerning Pitt 
were discussed during the early decades of 
last century, I venture to attempt a reply 
to this query, founded to some extent on 
conjecture and recollection. I will take 
seriatim the points raised. 

1. It is inquired, What authority is there 
for attributing the Letter on Superstition 
to W. Pitt? 

The fact that Pitt was in England at the 
time the letter is supposed to have been 
written is, I believe, the only authority for 
the attribution. This, of course, is no 
authority at all. After leaving Oxford 
without taking a degree, Pitt travelled 
abroad on account of his health, and re- 
turned to England in 1731. He was 
appointed to a cornetcy in the Blues, and 
continued in the Army until he entered on a 
political career in 1735. Is it likely that 
while acting in a military capacity he 
could have found time to cultivate literature? 
Pitt, it must be remembered, never showed 
any leaning towards a literary life. Great 
orator and statesman though he was, he 
never displayed any conspicuous brilliancy 
in the use of the pen. By Wilkes he was 
termed the worst letter-writer of the age ; 
and although Sir George Trevelyan’s milder 
judgment of his correspondence is probably 
correct, the fact remains that he never 
betrayed any consuming desire to rush into 

rint. No doubt the authorship of the 

Letters of Junius’ has been attributed to 
him, but the attribution is rejected by most 
competent critics. 

2. The second question is, Does any copy 
of The London Journal for 1733 contain the 
Letter on Superstition ? 
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Such a letter, I have reason to believe, did 
appear in The London Journcl, but it came 
out two years earlier than the date men- 
tioned, that is, in 1731, not 1733. It was 
one of a series of letters, afterwards pub- 
lished under the general title ‘Letters as 

rinted in The London Journal on Various 

olitical and other Subjects.’ The date of 
publication of the collection was 1731. 

3. The last question is, Was any Letter on 
Superstition in The London Journal signed 
by Pitt ? 

Decidedly not, I think. The Letter on 
Superstition was, I understand, signed 
“ Atticus.’ And this brings me back to 
my vague recollections. To the best of my 
belief a question something like ‘“‘ Was Pitt 
the author of the Letters of Atticus ?”’ was 
discussed in literary circles some time 
during the last century. The answer given in 
most quarters was, I think, a decided nega- 
tive. It may be recalled in this connexion 
that Almon the publisher issued in 1769 ‘A 
Collection of the Letters of Atticus, Lucius, 
Junius, and others; with Observations and 
Notes.’ No certainty as regards any of these 
anonymous writers has ever been arrived at ; 
and it is as unlikely that Pitt was the author 
of the ‘ Letters of Atticus’ as that he wrote 
the ‘ Letters of Junius.’ W. Scorr. 





Notes on Books, Kc. 


The Complete Poems of Emily Bronté. Edited by 


Clement Shorter. With Introductory Essay 
by W. Robertson Nicoll. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 


The Atheneum of the 4th of July, 1846, in a 
short notice of the little volume ‘Poems by 
Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell,’ places Ellis 
(Emily Bronté) first ; next Currer; and _ lastly 
Acton. Of Ellis the critic writes: ‘“‘ A fine 
quaint spirit with an evident power of irony that 
may reach heights not here attempted.” 

Mr. Clement Shorter in his biographical note 
quotes Currer Bell’s letter in which she states 
that ‘“‘in the space of a year our publisher has 
disposed of but two copies,’’ and with good- 
natured humour adds, ‘“‘ By what painful efforts 
he succeeded in getting rid of these two, himself 
only knows.”’ Mr. Shorter well remarks: ‘ It is 
a curious irony of circumstance that this little 
volume which so failed of recognition when that 
would have heartened its authors beyond 
measure, now sells, on the rare occasions that 
it turns up in the sale-rooms, for more money 
than the whole issue cost.’”’” The amount paid by 


‘* Charlotte Bronté and her sisters, when they had 
it published at their own expense,” was 311. 10s. 
Mr. Shorter once told us that he is the happy 
possessor of this rare volume with the Aylott & 
Jones imprint. 

In the little volume there were twenty-two of 
Emily Bronté’s poems ; 


in the posthumous 





poems that Charlotte Bronté printed after 
Emily’s death there were another seventeen and, 
thanks to the industry of Mr. Clement Shorter, 
no fewer than one hundred and thirty-eight 
additional poems are included in this new volume. 
The introductory essay by Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll is of value, as he gives a brief chrono- 
logical account of her thirty years; and as Mr. 
Shorter has, where possible, dated the poems, 
one is able to trace the influence under which they 
were written. He states that: ‘‘ We now see the 
extraordinary conditions under which this woman 
of genius did her work. Outside her own circle 
she had not a single friend. She never had a 
lover or any one who came near to be her lover. 
She was: never outside of Yorkshire save during 
the Brussels experience, where she paid so dearly 
for the education which she hoped to turn into 
money. She had practically no acquaintances. 
The only people in Haworth she talked to were 
the servants and the visitors forced upon the home 
by the brother. Yet she loved life and shrank 
from death.....She did the work of a servant in 
the house, apparently with the greatest cheerful- 
ness and efficiency. In the exercise of her imagina- 
tion and in her love of nature she found peace. 
She refused to complain, and turned a front now 
calm, now defiant, to the most threatening circum- 
stances.” 

All these moods are shown in her poems—at 
times full of bright cheerfulness, as when she asks 
what is the 

feeling of delight, 
All vague and undefined ? 
and she feels assured that it is because her 
Redeemer lives, and that she shall “‘ rise again to 
immortality.”” But the mood all too frequently 
becomes despondent, when the moon is 
A dreary moon, 
A dark October moon to me ; 
and she feels that 
No star will light my coming night, 
No morn of hope for me will shine. 

And she is ‘‘ the foster-child of sore distress.”’ 
Hope has fled :— 

Hope, whose whisper would have given 
Balm to all my frenzied pain, 

Stretched her wings, and soared to heaven— 
Went, and ne’er returned again. 


While the palm is given to Emily of the three 
sisters, yet, as Mr. Birrell mentions in his life of 
Charlotte Bronté (pp. 92-3), Anne Bronté’s 
last composition, 

I hoped that with the brave and strong, 
“has found its way into popular hymnbooks, 
and is perhaps at this moment the widest-known 
work of the three sisters ’’; and he quotes in full 
Anne’s poem, 

O God, if this indeed be all 

That life-can show to me. 
As is evident in her verses to Cowper, whose poems 
she read “o’er and o’er again,’ the despon- 
dency of the poet exercised great influence upon 


her sisters; and added to this was the 
gloom which over-shadowed their lives. 

Sir Robertson Nicoll asks: ‘* What would 
Emily have been if life had been kind?” and 


gives Charlotte’s answer to be found in ‘ Shirley’ : 
“Shirley Keeldar was, Charlotte Bronté said, 
what Emily might have been had she been blessed 
in health and prosperity.” 
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BoOoKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Mr. L. C. Braun’s Catalogue 68 is devoted to 
Topographical Books and Engraved Views of Old 
London. We find many well-known places— 
The Strand, Fleet Street, Covent Garden, Enfield, 
Hackney, Hammersmith, Chelsea, Kew Gardens, 
&c.—and a number of engraved portraits. 

Mr. Braun’s Catalogue 69 contains, under Art 
and Illustrated Books, ‘ Artists at Home,’ photo- 
graphed by Mayall, with notices by F. G. Stephens, 
7s. 6d. ; ‘ Catalogue of T. and J. Bewick’s W orks, 
2 vols., large paper, 18s. 6d.; Sainsbury's ‘ His- 
tory of France,’ 4to, 1845, 1/. 10s. ; and Uzanne’s 
‘ La Frangaise du Siécle,’ blue morocco, 21. There 
is a list under Classics. ‘ Cranford,’ illustrations 
by Thomson, morocco, uncut, is 15s.; and 
Bvron’s Works, with Life by Moore, 17 vols., 
half-calf, 31. A copy of ‘ The Greville Memoirs, 
5 vols., is 21. In the Addenda are the first edition 
of ‘ Bleak House,’ 7s. 6d.; Pococke’s ‘ Egypt,’ 
3 vols., folio, 1743-52, 11. 15s. ; Beranger, 3 vols., 
11. 10s.; Dr. Johnson’s Works, 16 vols., New 
York, 1903, 32. 3s. Lysons’s ‘ Environs of Lon- 
don,’ 5 vols., 4to, half-calf, 1811, 21. 10s. 5 and 
Sainte-Beuve’s ‘ Causeries du Lundi,’ 15 vols., 
half-morocco, with Oscar Browning’s ex-libris in 
each volume, 21. 12s. 6d.; under Marlborough 
Gems is a series of beautiful reproductions in 
plaster of Paris of the collection of antique 
engraved gems, enclosed in 9 boxes, large folio 
size, containing hundreds of specimens, 21. 2s. 


Mr. Francis Edwards’s Catalogue 307 contains, 
among works under America, a complete set of the 
original editions of Las Casas’s treatises on Mexico, 
the West Indies, and South and Central America, 
gothic letter, 8 parts in 1 vol., small Ato, 1552-3, 
red morocco extra by F. Bedford, 38/., and 
Maudslay’s ‘ Biologia Centrali = Americana : 
Archeology,’ plates, 16 vols., folio, and text, 
16 vols., 4to, 1889-1902, 241. Works under 
Art and Architecture include the Dictionary 
issued by the Architectural Publications Society, 
Masquellier’s ‘ Florence,’ Hamilton’s ‘ Greek and 
Roman Antiquities,’ and Vitruvius. There are 
over a hundred items relating to Australasia. 
A fine copy of the Vinegar Bible, Oxford, 1717, 
is 71. Works under Bibliography include Dibdin s 
* Decameron,’ 3 vols., 1817, 101. 15s. W orks on 
Birds include Godman’s ‘ Petrels,’ 1910, 151. 15s. 
The second edition of George Herbert’s ‘ Country 
Parson,’ 1671, is 27. 10s. Under Wagenar is 
‘The Mariners Mirrour,’ with engraved title and 
39 charts (including the movable compass), 
coloured by De Bry and others, folio (the lower 
corner of title-page wanting, and only 39 plates 
instead of 41), 251. In the Addenda of Standard 
Historical Works is a complete set of ‘ The 
Annual Register,’ 1757-1907, 251. 

Messrs. William George’s Sons of Bristol send 
their Catalogue 324, entitled Americana, which 
should interest all Americans. Messrs. George 
must have bestowed much pains in bringing to- 
gether these eighteen hundred items relating to 
America. We note a few. Almon’s 





mentary Register, 35 vols., 1775-85, is 4l. 4s. | 


This is a record of everything which passed in 
Parliament bearing upon the state of the American 
Colonies. Andrews’s ‘ History _of the War, 
4 vols., 1785-6, is 3. 10s.; Smith’s ‘ Narrative 


| 


of André,’ 1808, 31. 10s. ; the first English edition 
of the first American Prayer Book, 1785, 31. 15s. ; 
Cartwright’s ‘Labrador,’ 3 vols., royal 4to, 
1792, 31. 18s. ; Gordon’s ‘ United States,’ 4 vols., 
1788, 21. 2s. (in the list of subscribers occurs 
George Washington); Heriot’s ‘ Travels through 
Canada,’ 1807, 2/. 10s.; and Lewis and Clarke’s 
‘ Travels,’ Longmans, 1814, 5l. 5s. There is a 
variety of maps, including Moll’s. Among 
engravings is a brilliant copper-plate of the 
Declaration of Independence, with portraits of 
all the signers, in maple and gold frame, 3/. 15s. 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 224 is 
a good miscellaneous list. We find Addison, 
Tonson’s editions, together 10 vols., 1713-65, 
4l. 14s. 6d. Under sop is Dodsley’s translation, 
Baskerville, 1761, calf by Bedford, 31. 5s.; and 
under Asop and Gay, Stockdale’s editions of the 
Fables, together 4 vols., new calf. gilt, 1793, 
127. 12s. Major’s edition of ‘The Complete 
Angler,’ large paper, proofs, 1824-5, 2 vols., is 
41. 14s.6d. Under Alpine is Laborde’s ‘ Tableaux,’ 
400 fine views, 3 vols. in 5, royal folio, old French 
calf, Paris, 1780, 91. A set of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s Memoirs, 10 vols., half-calf, 1853-61, 
is 7l. 10s.; and the second edition of ‘ The 
Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 1624, 7/. 7s. Under 
Children’s Books is a rare collection, 61. 16s. 6d. 
Under Crime will be found the ‘ New Newgate 
Calendar’ and a collection of tracts by Fielding 
and others. There are first editions of Dickens. 
The large-paper edition of Symonds’s ‘ Wine, 
Women, and Song,’ one of fifty copies, is 3/. 10s. 
Under Tobacco is a collection of 155 engraved 
tobacco papers previous to 1770, with figures of 
Indians, ships, portraits, &c., mounted in a folio 
volume, 35l. It was made by Winston, manager 
of the Haymarket Theatre, and comes from the 
Beaufoy Collection. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpIToRIAL commynications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver. 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, &.U. 


W. S. (“ Bates’s ‘ Maclise Portrait Gallery’ ”).— 


William Bates was for many years a valued contri- 
butor to ‘N. & Q.’ He died in 1884, and an account 


| of him will be found at 6 S. x. 280, 304. 


Parlia- | 


CoRRIGENDA.—P. 186, col. 2, 1. 1, for “‘ Wonds” 
read Wends. P. 193, col. 2, 1. 2 from foot, for 
‘‘copyholders” read copyholder. P. 194, col. 1, 1.44, 
for “‘chitdr-pdi” read chihér-pai. P. 196, col. 2, 
1. 41, for “‘Stiffie” read Stifle : 
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